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Is Like Flying 


You have longed for the wings of a bird? 
They are yours for 


$100, 


the price of one of the famous Columbia Bicycles. Light, 
strong, swift, beautiful—a Columbia will carry you easily 
where your will directs —and bring you safe home again. 


All that human ingenuity can do to make a bicycle perfect 
is represented in‘the Columbia. 





Ride a Columbia 


Unequalled, Unapproached. 











Lower-priced machines, yet of remarkable quality, are Hartford bicy- 
cles, $80 and $60 ($50 for boys’ and girls’ sizes). Columbia Catalogue tells 


of all models of the famous Columbias and Hartfords. This beautiful 
book is free at any Columbia Agency, or it will be mailed for two 2-cent 


stamps. 


POPE [MANUFACTURING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branches : 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Providence, Buffalo, San Francisco. 





Copyright 1895. 
Entered at Asbury Park, N. J., P. O. as second class matter. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, [I 


- Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
ind Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


4 | f Fy 
| Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing | 

and refreshing the system without weaken- \ 
iI ing it. Permanently curing constipation | 
and its effects. 


| Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free § 
from objectionable sub- § 
stances. Physicians re- 
commend it. Millions” 4 
have found itinvaluable. © 
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Manufactured by : 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 
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ST. PETERSBURG, DEC. 6, 1894. 


‘““HER MAJESTY, EMPRESS 
MARIE FEODOROWNA, FINDING GREAT 


BENEFIT FROM THE USE OF YOUR 
xX rac TONIC-WiNE, REQUESTS THAT A CASE 

| OF 50 BOTTLES VIN MARIANI BE SENT 

IMMEDIATELY, ADDRESSED TO HER 


i cures MAJESTY THE EMPRESS.” 
’ Anitchkoff Palace, 


ALL PAIN | =." 


Paris, France. 


INFLAMMATIONS VIN MARIANI 


AND 
** The Ideal Tonic Wine.” 
HEMORRHACES. Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates 
the Body and Brain. 


It restores Health, Strength, Energy 


PE AT TR 








- re 
a tet ee 


One drop of Pond’s Extract is worth 


more than a tablespoonful of and Vitality. 
Avoid Substitutions, Ask for “‘ Vin Mariani” at all Druggists. 
CH E APS U BSTITUT ES For Descriptive Book with Portraits and testt- 
9 mony of noted Celebrities, write to 
MADE CRUDELY, wee MARIANI & CO., 62 W. 16th St., New York 


Lonpon : 239 Oxford Street. 





WHICH DO NOT CURE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 








AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 





Let the men wash, 


if they won’t get you Pearline. Let them 

try it for themselves, and see if they don’t 
say that washing with soap is too hard 
jor any woman. 

This hard work that Pearline 
saves isn’t the whole matter; it saves 
money, too—money that’s thrown 
away in clothes needlessly worn out 
and rubbed to pieces when you wash 

by main strength in the old way. 
That appeals—where is the man who 
wouldn’t want to have the washing 


made easier—when he can save money by it? 
Teddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you. 


‘‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT'S 
W. ALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your grocer sends 
you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 456 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Ready 
Reliet 





SAUCES 
EXTRACTS 


His life- 
"tele 
PERFECT PURITYR friend, 


F 
; AN 


EXQUISITE: FLAVOR@s CURES 
=e 8 —Rueumatism. Nevracia. 
’ Coughs, Colds, Lumbago, 
Sore Throat, Inflammation, 
Influenza, Frostbites, 
| Bronchitis, Headache, 
Pneumonia, Toothache, 
Asthma. 


Used Internally as well as Externally. 


A half to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water 
eures Stomach troubles, Cold Chills, Malarial Fevers, 
| Wind in the Bowels, and all internal pains. 


| Fifty Cents a Bottle. Sold by Druggists 


| ~ RADWAY & CO., New York, 
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23333 | Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. | 3: 
ooo P @e@ece-- 
: IT LEADS __—_——[ EE: 
soe eee 
ws In comfort of transport. = 
3 We Promptness of service. a 
“2 Ww Complete equipment. se: 
=: Fast and elegant trains. $s: 

Ba . J. : -o.e . A., Clevelan : } | See: 
tee When you purchase, be particular to inform agent that you wish tickets over this railway. se: 
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fl NATIONAL PRIZE OF 163,300 FRANCS 


Quito 


a 
DROVOT, 


FOR GENERAL DEBILITY, 
FEVER and AGUE, EXHAUSTION, 
POORNESS of the BLOOD, etc. 


— | 








Agents for United States, 


E. Foucera & Co. 


26, 28, 30 North William Street, New York. _ | 





























THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. 


From the painting by C. Y. Turner. See article ‘‘ Charles Yardley Turner, N.A.,” p. 361. 








| an : Re KIS Bx, AP ORS 
QUEEN OF THE MONTAUKS. 


From the painting by C. Y. Turner. See articte ‘‘ Charles Yard’: y Tu:ner, N.A.,”’ p. 361. 




















From the painting by C. Y: 


. Turner. 


AFTER THE 





MILKING. 


See article ‘Charles Yardley Turner, N.A.,” p. 361. 








See article ‘‘Charles Yardley Turner, N.A.,” p. 361. 


MORNING. 


FIRST-DAY 


From the painting by C. Y. Turner. 
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AN INTERESTING CHAPTER, 


“Charles Yardley Turner,‘N.A.,” p. 361. 


See article 


Y. Turner. 


From the painting by C. 
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‘““WE WANDERED AMONG THE FLOWERS WHERE JOSEPHINE AMUSED HERSELF,” 


MALMAISON AND RUEIL IN 1894. 


NE of the most interesting land- 
marks in France has been given 


over to speculators in 
building lots, and Malmaison, 
the beloved home of Joseph- 
ine, Empress of the French 
and Queen of Italy, the scene 
of so much in her eventful life 
and death, the place dearer to 
Napoleon than any of his pa- 
latial residences, will soon ex- 
ist only in our dreams, in pict- 
ures, and upon the printed 
page. 

Desiring to take a last fare- 
well of the spot so closely 
interwoven with the history 
of the creole Empress and her 





GATE-POST AT 
MALMAISON. 


imperial husband, one bright summer 
morning found us driving down the 


Champs Elysées to the Arc de 
Triomphe, where we boarded 
a tiny train of cars about 
ready to start for Saint Ger- 
main, the ancient summer 
home of the Kings of France. 
Our steam tram carried us 
beyond the walls of Paris to 
Nanterre, stopping for exam- 
ination at the station of the 
octroi or tax-gatherers, and 
quickly on to Rueil- Gare, 
where the little church stands 
which contains all that is mor- 
tal of the unfortunate Joseph- 
ine and her daughter Hor- 
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172,434 





SAINT-GERMAIN.| -—- 
L'ERMITAGE. ..... 0.15 
PORT-MARLY . ./9.20 
SAINT-FIACRE. . .. . 0.30 
MARLY-LE-ROI. ./0.35 
BAS-PRUNAY ..... 0.25 
LA MACHINE. .... 0.0 
BOUGIVAL ... ./0.35 
LA CHAUSSEE. .... 0.40 
40.45 
= resee 0.50 
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RAM WAY Q VAPEUR de PARIS a St-GERMAIN 
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RUEIL-VILLE . .|0.60 
: ¢:; PRDEIL-GARE: 10.70) 
OCTRO! DE RUEIL. . .|0.65 
NANTERRE, . . .|0.70 
VIEUX CHEMIN DE PARIS 0.75 
LES BERGERES . . . .10.80 
R. P. DE LA DEFENSE .|0.90 
PONTde NEUILLY}0.95 
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RAILWAY TICKET FROM PARIS TO 
MALMAISON. 


tense, the Queen of Holland and moth- 
er of Napoleon III. The next station 
was Rueil-Viile, and our fussy little 
engine whirled us through the street 
another mile, where at the station La 
Malmaison, about nine miles from Pa- 
ris, we disembarked, and a short walk 


MALMAISON AND RUEIL IN 1804. 


brought us to the Avenue des Platines, 
a broad, shady boulevard arched with 
tall trees its entire length, to the gates 
of the chateau. 

As we stood before the kuge iron 
gates, now securely locked and only 
opened by the concierge for a consid- 
eration, and peered through the rusty 
bars upon the court of honor in front 
of the palace in the distant back- 
ground, what a flood of memories 
burst upon us as the happy and 
wretched days of the ill-fated Empress 
and the great Emperor Napoleon 
passed rapidly in review before our 
mental vision. 

It was in September, 1798, nearly 
one hundred years ago, that Joseph- 
ine purchased Malmaison for 160,000 
francs, paying for it partly with her 
dowry, partly with her husband’s 
money; but she subsequently fitted it 
up with royal magnificence, and her 
extensive and expensive picture gallery 
and sculptures attained a world-wide 
celebrity. Napoleon was in Egypt at 
the time of the purchase, and there 
was great uncertainty as to when he 
would return, so the Empress divided 
her time during the Egyptian cam- 
paign between this country-seat and 
her famous little home in the Rue de 
la Victoire in Paris. 

While we stood outside waiting for 





THE CHAPEL 


AND CHATEAU. 





MALMAISON AND RUEIL IN 1804. 


QUEEN HORTENSE. 


the concierge and his family to finish 
their dinner in the little lodge by the 
gate, we could almost imagine the 
Emperor in uniform striding up and 
down on the grounds before the cha- 
teau, as depicted by Isabey in his cele- 
brated painting. While waiting the 
unlocking of the gates we also had 
time to examine the auction hand-bills 
pasted upon the marble gate-posts, 
announcing that on July 5, 1894, the 
property would be sold at public auc- 
tion ; which sale we were advised had 
taken place and the buildings were 
soon to be torn down, and dwelling- 
houses erected upon their historic site. 
We were admitted by the concierge 
after he had fastened up the huge 
dogs, and escorted over the premises. 
What a contrast did we now notice in 
comparison with Josephine’s former 
homes in the gorgeous palaces of the 
Tuileries, Luxembourg, Saint Cloud, 
Versailles, and Fontainebleau. Then, 
too, came recollections of triumphal 
journeys with her husband to the coun- 
tries he had conquered ; her home in 
the Serbelloni Palace in Milan, which 
attracted more attention from all Eu- 
rope than did the residences of emper- 
ors or kings ; the castle of Montebello, 
with its wide views over the rich plains 
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of Lombardy ; the castle of Passeria- 
no, romantically situated on the Tagli- 
amento, and the magical, enchanting en- 
tertainment at the palace of the Doges 
in Venice, when the Grand Canal was 
thronged with 150,000 spectators to 
greet the victorious Napoleon and his 
lovely wife. 

Malmaison is an unpretentious affair, 
only two and a half stories high, long 
and rambling, and vastly inferior to 
thousands of dwellings to be found in 
America occupied by the upper class 
of our citizens. Its exterior never 
could have been considered elegant 
in its palmiest days, and yet here 
Emperors, Kings, Queens, Royalists, 
Jacobins, Foreign Ambassadors, all 
grades of the nobility, soldiers and 
statesmen, sought admission, when the 
owners were in the zenith of their 
glory. 


Shortly after Napoleon’s return from 
Egypt it became evident that a change 
was about to take place in this mer- 
curial government. General Bonaparte 
was at Malmaison entertaining a com- 
pany of gentlemen, and Josephine was 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 





MALMAISON AND RUEIL IN 1804. 


A SCENE IN RUEIL-GARE. 


at a party in Paris, where she accident- 
ally overheard a conversation disclos- 
ing a plot of the Directory to arrest 
her husband, and destroy his power, in 
order that they might exist. He was 
to be seized by twelve resolute men at 
a banquet he was to give in Paris next 
day on his return from Malmaison, 
and to be accused of having premedita- 
ted a coup d’état against the Directory. 
Josephine silently left the party, and 
after perfecting her arrangements to 
thwart them, took 
her carriage and 
had the horses gal- 
loped all the way to 
Malmaison, where 
the General was in- 
stantly warned, and 
he at once set out 
for F.risand Saint 
Cloud. The world 
knows the result of 
that wonderful in- 
terview of the “lit- 
tle corporal” with 
the Parliament at 
the French Capital. 
The marvellous 
coup d’état of the 
18th Brumaire has 
gone down to pos- 
terity as the great- 


est bloodless revolution in 
the history of nations, with 
the future Empress as the 
heroine, for had she not ex- 
ercised her great presence 
of mind, coupled with un- 
bounded love and loyalty 
for her husband, and gal- 
loped that eventful night to 
Malmaison, the world might 
never have known the little 
Corsican in the roll of First 
Consul, and subsequently 
Emperor of the French and 
King of Italy. 


In Malmaison, Bonaparte 
would put off his general’s 
uniform and in his plain 
gray coat of a soldier, walk 
through the park in the 
neighborhood, resting on 
the arm of his confidant, 

Duroc, and would begin a friendly con- 
versation with the first farmer he met, 
perfectly satisfied when in the little man 
with the gray tightly buttoned coat no 
one suspected or imagined to see the 
First Consul of the republic. “The 
First Consul in Malmaison,” said the 
English minister Fox, “the First Con- 
sul in St. Cloud, and the First Consul 
in the Tuileries, are three different 
persons, who together form that great 
and wonderful ideal; I should exceed- 


“WE STOOD BEFORE THE HUGE IRON GATES.” 





MALMAISON AND RUEIL IN 1804. 


ingly like to be able to rep- 
resent exactly after nature 
those three portraits ; they 
must be very much alike, 
and yet very different.” It 
is certain, however, that of 
these three portraits, that 
of the First Consul in Mal- 
maison was the most amia- 
ble, and that of the First 
Consul of the Tuileries the 
most imposing. 

It was here that Napo- 
leon made his secret and 
private visits to his di- 
vorced wife, for Marie Lou- 
ise was ever jealous of the 
affection which Napoleon 
retained for Josephine; it 
was here that she received 
an autograph letter from 
the Emperor announcing 
the birth of the unfortu- 
nate little King of Rome, 
concluding with these 
words: “ This child in con- 
cert with our Eugene will 
secure the happiness of 
France, and mine also.” 
Josephine rewarded the 
messenger of these glad 
tidings with a costly dia- 
mond pin, and then she 
called her ladies together 
to show them the letter 
which had brought so much 
happiness to her heart, and 
which had also obscured 
her eyes with tears. 

We entered the chateau 
with our guide through a 
side door, and it required 
a great stretch of the im- 
agination to think of it 
as once peopled and filled 
with life and animation. It 
caused almost a shudder 
as we wended our way 
through the salle a manger 
and thought of the endless 
round of fétes and enter- 
tainments given there by 


“THE EMPEROR AS DEPICTED BY ISABEY.” 


the royal residents. We could with muslin, and a white flower in her hair, 
difficulty imagine the beautiful, ami- at table surrounded by her many cour- 
able, extravagant, indiscreet creole Jo- tiers, admirers, and the horde of flatter- 
sephine in her plain dress of white ers who then gathered about her, with 
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all the regal appointments 
of her court. For now this 
dining-room is bleak, bar- 
ren, and deserted; the de- 
caying lath were protruding 
from a hole in the weaken- 
ing plaster in the ceiling, 
and suggestions of rats and 
ruin prevailed all over the 
premises. 

In the billiard-room we 
found the only piece of fur- 
niture in the building, an 
old, scarred billiard-table, 
minus any green cloth, on 
which the little Corsican 
used to play a wretched 
game, for he was as poor a 
billiard player as he was at 
chess, and those who played 
with him were compelled to 
let him win the game or he 
would become greatly dis- 
pleased. 

At no place was Napoleon 
so happy as at Malmaison, 
and when First Consul 
would spend his Sundays 
there, his “day of rest,’ as 
he called it, and on Monday 
mornings would return again 
to Paris, as he said, “ to take 
up his chain again.” Here 
Josephine and he enjoyed 
the pleasures of the coun- 
try, and here they threw 
aside the etiquette of their 
other homes, and Josephine 
called it her “ earthly para- 
dise.”” They much preferred 


it to any of their splendid palaces. It 
was a quiet, unknown spot, on level 
ground, with no extended view of the 
country, and could only be of value to 
them on account of its retired position. 
Here she was worshipped by her hus- 
band, and idolized him in return, and 
yet, here she was driven one cold, rainy 
night in December, 1809, from her roy- 
al home, in the Tuileries, after her di- 
vorce from the man she loved, and she 
knew no other home from that time 
until her death, five years later. 

And speaking of her divorce, it may 
be well to here remember that it was not 
the first time Josephine had passed 
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SUR PUBLICATIONS JUDICIAIRES 
ex Y’endience du Tribunal civil de Versailles, séant au Palais de Justice, place des Tribunaux, 2° 3 
EN SEIZE LOTS 


DU DOMAINE 


LA MALMAISON 


Ancien séjour de Bonaparte, premier Consul, et de Jos¢phine, et comprenant 


CHATEAU & DEPENDANCES 
Grand Parc planté de beaux Arbres, avec Rividre anglaise 


le tout, actuellement divist par de grandes voies de lotissement, est sis 


TERRITOIRE DE RUEIL 


Canton de Marly-le-Roi, arrondissement de Versailles (Seine-et-Oise) 
En facade sur la route nationale de Paris 4 Saint-Germain, 08 passent les tramways de Saint-Germain et de Marly-te-Roi 
4 Rueil et Paris, qui desservent le domaine par trois stations 
STATION DE LA MaLMarson, Hatte pu Panc 4 STATION DE La JONCHERE 
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environ trente mille neuf cent sepi met 


M ce 4 prix: 15,500 fr. 
QUATRIEME LOT 


through a similar experience, there 
having been, at one time, an attempted 
divorce by her first husband, the brill- 
iant, but faithless, Viscount de Beau- 
one of 
noblemen of the French court. He 
brought scandalous charges against 
her, which were malicious calumnies, 
and she retired to the Abbey of Ponte- 
mont, at Saint Germain, near her future 
home, Malmaison, where she remained 
one year during the investigation by 
the French Parliament. 
clared absolutely innocent of the crimes 
charged against her, and proved that 
the Viscount had trumped up the 


the most polished 
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island of Martinique in the 
West Indies, to rest, and to 
forget. The future Empress 
was in such straitened cir- 
cumstances, that when she 
returned to France she had 
only one pair of shoes for 
little Hortense in which to 
make the journey. During 
the voyage the child danced 
so much for the sailors that 
the shoes were worn out, 
and the future Empress was 
forced to receive from the 
old quartermaster a pair of 
old, coarse, leather shoes, 
much too large, which had 
to be cut down to fit the 
feet of the future Queen of 
Holland. 

And so we sauntered on 
from room to room, until, 
on the second floor we stood 
in the death-chamber of Jo- 
sephine, where she drew her 
last breath, May 29, 1814, 
in her fifty-first year, while 
Napoleon was in exile at 
Elba. What pen can depict 
the many hours of anguish 
and suffering through which 
she passed in this chamber ! 
All that was left of her 
crown was its mark upon 
her brow. We recalled her 
words, when she said, “ It 
sometimes seems to me as 


charges on account of his fascination if I were dead, and there was nothing 
for the notorious young widow, Ma- left of me except a sort of vague 
dame de Gisard, who had dominated power of feeling that I no longer 


his entire being, and who kept him en- exist.” 


Mademoiselle Avrillon, the 


tirely under her control and influence. first lady of her bed-chamber, said, 
The Marquis de Beauharnais, the “I have seen the Empress Josephine’s 
father-in-law of Josephine, as well as_ sleeplessness and her terrible dreams. 
his elder son and wife, the Duke and_ I have known her to pass whole days 
Duchess de la Rochefoucauld, and _ buried in the gloomiest thoughts. I 
the Baroness Fanny de Beauharnais, know what I have seen and _ heard, 
came in their state carriages to the ab- and I am sure that grief killed her!” 
bey to receive Josephine, the young When on her death-bed she gathered 
wife, scarcely twenty years of age; enough strength to say (as the quinsy 
and led her back to Paris, where a_ of which she died had rendered talking 
reception befitting a queen was given very difficult), “ At least I shall die re- 
her. gretted ; I have always desired the hap- 
With her little five-year-old daugh- piness of France ; I did all in my power 
ter, Hortense, she went to Trois Inlets, to contribute to it; and I can say with 
her early home and birth-place in the truth to all of you now present at my 
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is being dragged through the mire, and 
she is termed an intriguer, an advent- 
uress, a woman who would have willing- 
ly lived with the Emperor without mar- 
riage had he asked her, and she is 
branded by these modern biographers 
as a thoroughly immoral woman. 
Michelet has said that “ History is the 
resurrection of the dead,” but it might 
well be added, not to traduce. Far 
better would it have been to have al- 
lowed the grave to conceal the secrets 
of the dead, whatever they were, than 
at this late day, with none living to ex- 
plain or deny, to give such unprofita- 
ble, uncanny, and doubtless exaggerat- 
ed and sensational statements to the 
world. 

While we stood in the now deserted 
salon of Hortense, we remembered that 
in this room she welcomed the fleeing 
Emperor when he sought repose for a 
brief moment on that memorable Sun- 
day after his dreadful defeat at Water- 
loo. Here he remained four days, wan- 
last moments, that the first wife of Na- dering from room to room, the entire 
poleon never caused a single tear to past again revived, and souvenirs of 
flow.” What more fitting place than Josephine at every hand, causing him 
her death-chamber to remember those to forget everything for the moment 
three words ascribed to her as the last and to be unmindful of the danger of 
she uttered, “ Napoleon! 
Elba! Marie Louise!” She 
was surrounded by her lov- 
ing children, Eugene and 
Hortense, and the old 
friend of her husband, the 
Czar Alexander, remained 
with her to the last mo- 
ment and assisted at the 
funeral obsequies. 

What a career of smiles 
and tears, joy and grief, of 
happiness and sorrow, and 
what strange and wild sur- 
prises! And what an ido! 
Josephine has been with 
many of the citizens of the 
world, and now synchro- 
nous with the destruction 
of her old home, we ar« 
being treated by recent 
historians with alleged new 
developments of her char- 
acter. She is to be torn 
from her pedestal, and held ; 
up to the light ; her name A STREET IN RUEIL-GARE. : 
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his arrest by the Provision- 
al Government, or of be- 
coming a trophy of Bliicher. 
Josephine, whom he had 
once named the “angel of 
his happiness,” had been 
dead for nearly a year, and 
her sad and graceful phan- 
tom appeared to him in 
each apartment of the pal- 
ace, and at every door and 
every window he recalled 
either some remark of hers, 
some jest of by-gone days, 
or some amusement of their 
domestic life, especially the 
game of “catch” and “room 
renting,” with which merry- 
making the chateau and 
grounds in former days re- 
sounded. Nothing could 
arouse him from his rev- 
eries for several days, and 
General Beker feared the 
enemy would come upon 
him unawares, and prevent 
the consummation of their 
arrangements which were 
being made for his trans- 
portation to the United 
States. 

Alas! that France should 
have so little respect for 
the memory of the first wife of the 
Man of Destiny that she would allow 
this property to pass into the hands of 
speculators, to be dismantled and de- 
stroyed, and its site no longer to be 
recognized. It certainly should be na- 
tional property and restored and pre- 
served intact, with the original furni- 
ture, as far as possible, just as other 
homes of the world’s heroes are zeal- 
ously guarded, fot only in France, 
but all over Europe. The little Tria- 
non, Marie Antoinette’s “dear little 
palace ” at Versailles, where Josephine 
was so warmly welcomed by her on 
many occasions, was restored and refur- 
nished with the original belongings of 
that most unfortunate martyr Queen, by 
Empress Eugénie, and even Napoleon’s 
birth-place in Ajaccio, Corsica, is to be 
preserved by sad Eugénie as the early 
home of the most illustrious member 
of the Bonaparte family. 





“THE ARTISTIC LITTLE CHAPEL,” 


We left the house, and walking back 
upon the grounds stood by the stone 
which marks the spot where the con- 
quered conqueror sat just prior to 
taking his final departure of his family 
before leaving this asylum, and bidding 
adieu forever to France for Saint Hel- 
ena by the way of Rochefort, the Belle- 
rophon and the Northumberland. We 
stood upon the spot near the artistic 
little chapel where he waited, with sad- 
dled horse, for the response from Paris 
to his request to begin the battle 
against Bliicher and Wellington. Here 
some officers dashed up on foaming 
steeds from the army, their uniforms 
covered with blood and dust, and be- 
sought their general, their Emperor, to 
place himself once more at their head, 
but he would not yield to the tempta- 
tion. 

It was here that he took final leave 
of his mother, Madame Mére, and it was 
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THE TOMB OF JOSEPHINE. 


From an old print. 


here his step-daughter Hortense man- 
aged to slip a diamond necklace into 
his pocket, as he had not thought to 
provide himself with money in his 
flight. We walked through the wind- 
ing paths of the garden, passing by the 
picturesque little temple, to the spot 
where the Emperor’s carriage waited 
for him in the small court separating 
the house from the kitchens, and where, 
like a hunted beast, with no place to lay 
his head, he gave a last glance at the 
trees which had sheltered beneath their 
foliage so many joysand so much glory, 
and left Malmaison forever. 

We now walked around to the court 
of honor in front of the chateau and 
wandered among the flowers, where 
Josephine had amused herself with her 


studies in botany and natural history; 
and we recalled the fact that to Jo- 
sephine are France and Europe indebt- 
ed for the introduction of that most 
beautiful flower the camelia. Her 
fondness for flowers was such that she 
spared neither pains nor expense nor 
labor to procure those worthy of Mal- 
maison. She caused large green- 
houses and hot-houses to be construct- 
ed, in which were found flowers of every 
zone and of all countries. All travel- 
lers and seafaring men who came into 
her drawing-room were entreated to 
send her seed-plants, and vessels sail- 
ing to far distant lands were instructed 
by the Secretary of the Navy to bring 
back plants for the wife of the First 
Consul. Her passion for botany was 
exalted into a science, and no price was 
too exorbitant to procure the rarest 
species of plants; paying at one time 
for a small insignificant plant from 
Chili the high price of 3,000 francs, fill- 
ing her celebrated botanist Bonpland 
with ecstacy, but the Emperor with 
deep wrath at her extravagance. Even 
the Prince Regent of England, the fut- 
ure George IV., the most violent and 
bitter enemy of the First Consul, had 
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high esteem for this 
taste of Josephine ; and 
during the war, when 
some French ships, capt- 
ured by the English, 
were found to have on 
board a collection of 
tropical plants for her, 
he had them carried 
with all dispatch to 
Madame Bonaparte. 
We plucked a bou- 
quet of roses as a me- 
mento of our most de- 
lightful visit, and while 
doing so some incidents 
connected with the fu- 
neral of the Empress 
were brought vividly to 
our remembrance. The 
sad news of her death on 
the 29th of May, 1814, 
was heralded through- 
out Europe, and great 
sympathy was expressed 
by all parties and by all 
nations. The Bourbons in the Tuile- 
ries, the French nobility in their sum- 
mer homes at the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main, the merchants, the soldiers, the 
country people, the high and the lowly, 
all heard of her death with profound 
emotion. At last the weary heart of 
this Martinique creole was at rest. She 
had been told by a negro fortune-teller 
in her island home that she would “ one 
day be a queen and yet die in a hos- 
pital,” which had been interpreted to 
mean Malmaison. She passed from 
the Iron to the Golden age; from the 
reign of terror and the prison of Carmes 
to be the Citizeness Bonaparte ; wife of 
the First Consul, Empress-Queen and 
companion of the man called the mod- 
ern Cesar, the French Hannibal, the 
new Charlemagne; crowned in the 
splendid Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
banished to Malmaison, and finally laid 
away in the humble tomb in the unob- 
trusive sanctuary at Rueil-Gare. 
__ Prince Eugene, owing to a serious 
illness, was unable to attend to the 
funeral ceremonies, which were most 
extensive. The Czar of Russia and 
the King of Prussia sent representa- 
tives, and the cortége included the 





THE DINING-ROOM AT MALMAISON, 


most illustrious Frenchmen and stran- 
gers, and all the country people for 
miles around flocked in to pay their 
last tribute of respects to one who, on 
account of her kindness and charities 
bestowed upon them, they had named 
the “good Josephine.” But the most 
affecting portion of the procession was 
the sight of two thousand poor people 
who marched with solemn mien from 
the chateau to the church, to join with 
the multitude in doing what they could 
to testify to their respect for one who 
had endeared herself to them by her 
almsgiving and her love. 

We followed the route of the mourn- 
ers down the shady Boulevard des 
Platines to the little village Rueil- 
Ville, which we are told was literal- 
ly covered with crape, and the bells 
tolled mournfully that day all along the 
route for over a mile to another little 
town, Rueil-Gare, where we stood be- 
fore the insignificant, but now wretch- 
ed church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
where Josephine and Hortense lie near 
each other in death, as they ever did 
in life. The doors were locked, and 
the surroundings were almost as dreary 
and as desolate as at the chateau. 
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“THE PICTURESQUE LITTLE TEMPLE,” 


With the assistance of some small boys 
we found with considerable difficulty a 
man clad as though fresh from a soap 
factory, so covered was he with grease, 
who procured the keys and unlocked 
the door, and we stood before the 
simple tomb of Josephine standing by 
the altar on the main floor. It is of 
black marble and without embellish- 
ment or ornament of any kind. Here 
was she laid away by loving hands, a 
corps of clergy from the great Notre 
Dame in Paris officiating amid the 
most majestic rausic, and the most im- 
posing obsequies; a great throng fill- 
ing the little church and crowding all 
the avenues leading to the building. 
And all this occurred on the second 
day of June, 1814, while the dethroned 
Emperor was chafing in his small do- 
main in the diminutive island of Elba, 
little dreaming of the last sad rites 
then going on over the remains of the 
wife of his youth, in the little village 
of Rueil-Gare. 





In 1825, Queen Hortense, 
the only surviving child of 
the dead Empress (Prince 
Eugene having died the year 
before), placed in a niche in 
the church near their moth- 
er’s tomb, a monument of 
white marble, and inscribed 
upon its sides we read the 
following words: 


A 
JOSEPHINE 
EUGENE ET HORTENSE 


1825. 


Over the monument was 
a heavy arched marble can- 
opy upheld at the corners 
by four round marble pil- 
lars. On the pedestal and 
under the marble arch they 
had placed a white marble 
life-size statue of their 
mother, clad in her royal 
robes, with her imperial 


was in a kneeling attitude 

before a Prie-Dieu, with her 
hands folded devoutly before her as 
though engaged in silent prayer. What 
a mute but eloquent sermon was con- 
veyed to us by this silent marble and 
these few words, as we stood in the 
poverty-stricken church and pondered 
that within a few miles of this spot 
stood the Hotel des Invalides contain- 
ing an unparalleled sarcophagus, the 
most gorgeous and impressive tomb in 
the world, containing the ashes of the 
man, once her husband, who for twenty 
years astounded the world with his vic- 
tories, only to die in exile. upon the 
barren rock at St. Helena, and whose 
wishes as expressed in his will were 
finally carried out nearly twenty years 
after death, “I desire that my ashes 
may repose upon the banks of the 
Seine, among the French people I have 
loved so well.” 

Our guide then lighted a candle and 
escorted us down a wretched flight of 
stairs under the altar into a small 
crypt, damp and dark. After being 


crown upon her brow. She © 
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EASTER LILIES. 


there for a few minutes, and our eyes 
becoming accustomed to the inky 
darkness, by the aid of the poor candle 
we descried in one of the walls the 
tomb of Hortense, Queen of Holland, 
wife of Louis Bonaparte and mother 
of Napoleon III. We were here re- 
minded of our journey to the tomb of 
Letitia Ramilmo, the mother of Na- 
poleon, which we once visited in a sim- 
ilar crypt, under Chapel Fesch in Ajac- 
cio, Corsica, the birthplace of the Lit- 
tle Corporal. 

The life of Hortense, who was made 
Duchess de Saint Leu after the first 
restoration, is so closely interwoven 
with Malmaison, Josephine, and Napo- 
leon, that it seems eminently fitting 
that after her death in 1837, at Aren- 
enburg, Switzerland, aged fifty-four 
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years, having lived nearly twenty-five 
years after her mother’s death, that 
she should find her last resting-place so 
near Malmaison, in this humble sanct- 
uary at Rueil-Gare. 

With Josephine and Hortense lying 
in these neglected graves, Napoleon III., 
their grandson and son, buried in the 
soil of the great Emperor’s bitterest 
enemy, England; the historic grounds 
of Malmaison cut up into town lots and 
auctioned off to the highest bidder, and 
the ruined chateau to be obliterated, we 
felt, as we turned our faces again toward 
gay Paris, that our day’s visit to Rueil 
had surely furnished much food for re- 
flection for students in Napoleonic 
lore. 

“ Déja, je vois briller sa gloire: ses 
nobles actions |’ont immortalisée ! ” 

Charles H. Adams. 


EASTER LILIES. 


URE as a thought of God your lily lies, 
Like a great snow-flake, trembling in my hand; 


a 


The breath of Heaven has blown the leaves apart, 


The sunbeams spun strange gold -within its heart. 
Sweet with the silence which the world endures, 
When feeling Spring creep down into her heart: 
Dumb—utterless—Earth writes her thanks to God— 
And spells the happy words in fragrant flowers. 


Ethel Hatton. 


DICTUM SAPIENTE SAT EST. 


HIS great world is a workshop, 
Wise men can use its tools, 

And those who quarrel with them 
We designate its fools. 

But if all fools had feathers, 
And all wise men had fleece, 

The wolves would leave off hunting 
Unless they fancied geese. 


Ethel Hatton. 








HERE has always 
been a spirit of char- 
ity among the peo- 
ple of St. Mark’s 
Parish with regard 
to the occupations 
ofmen. They have 
all reasoned that if 
a man works hon- 
estly for his living, he is entitled to re- 
spect accordingly, and so, while gam- 
bling is frowned upon with all the con- 
ventional rigor by the rector and the 
church-wardens, yet an actor is never 
regarded as a fitting subject for social 
ostracism simply because he is a mimic 
by profession. Indeed, a certain well- 
known and well-beloved comedian has 
been entertained by the junior warden 
at dinner, with the smiling approval of 
the entire parish, save, perhaps, Mrs. 
Waterbell, who is ritualistic, and weeps 
every Sunday because Dr. Randolph 
will not have lighted candles on the 
altar, and because he will not intone 
the psalms. But there is only one 
Mrs. Waterbell in the parish, for which 
the parish is duly thankful, and as she 
has not enough command of English 
to write to the papers, what she says is 
not of much weight. 

So, when Gilbert Daingerfield came 
among us and took a sitting in St. 
Mark’s, there was no voice raised 
against him because he had been on 
the stage. No, his greeting was more 
one of joy that he had come where he 
would constantly be within hearing 
distance, at least, of St. Mark’s chimes, 
and forever in the realm of undoubted 
respectability, which is coextensive 
with the parish. For, while the stage 
is not necessarily disreputable, said 
St. Mark’s, yet there are so many iden- 
tified with it who are not at all desir- 
able, that it is a good thing to have an 
especially worthy person weaned from 
it into a sphere where everyone is 
highly proper. So, in practice of this 
theory the parish opened its arms wide 
to Gilbert Daingerfield and made him 
one of the flock. 
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GILBERT DAINGERFIELD. 









He was a sad man. 
to be upon him the shadow of a great 


There seemed 


sorrow. It seemed like one of those 
sorrows which darken a whole life 
sometimes, and extend over to the 
hereafter. His quiet and grave man- 
ner, enhanced by his unimpeachable 
dress and his dark, deep eyes, heightened 
the romance that lay about him. He 
lived in quiet bachelor apartments, and 
was regular in his attendance at church, 
though refusing all invitations save a 
few to small dinners where the elderly 
people predominated. He played the 
piano divinely, so his landlady said, and 
played a great deal in the twilight, 
when he was all alone. That there 
was a mystery in his life was clear, and 
the mystery made him all the more in- 
teresting, especially to girls of the 
type of Millicent Rogers, who con- 
scious that they are getting a little 
passé, go in for the ultra-romantic. 
But the mystery—or tragedy, as she 
preferred to call it—was too much even 
for Millicent, and as for the owner of 
it, he paid no more attention to her 
than to a score of other girls in St. 
Mark’s. He lived among us for two 
years, always the same, never making 
any more friends, and never losing any ; 
regular in his attendance at church, and 
liberal in his contributions to the vari- 
ous parish funds. But as the months 
went by, he was seen to be growing 
haggard and restless, as if he longed 
for something that would not come to 
him. He refused more invitations, and 
his piano, said the landlady, grew more 
silent. He never received many let- 
ters, but there were two or three which 
seemed to disturb him greatly. Dr. 
Randolph tried, in that kindly way of 
his, to find out the trouble, but could 
get no reply save a “ Thank you, it is 
nothing,” and so he gave it up. 

One evening Colonel Medowes was 
sitting in front of the fire in his own 
particular den, reading stock reports 
and digesting a good dinner, when he 
was startled by the entrance of Gilbert 
Daingerfield. The Colonel rose to greet 


GILBERT PDAINGERFIELD. 


him with an astonished look, 
which Gilbert noticed. 

“T owe you an apology, 
Colonel Medowes,” he said ; 
“but I must ask somebody’s 
counsel or confidence, and 
of all the men in the city, I 
know of no one whom I 
want to trust—and bother 
—more thanI do you.” He 
looked so strained and wor- 
ried that the Colonel’s big 
heart opened at once, and he 
shoved forward:a big Mor- 
ris chair, took Daingerfield’s 
hat and coat, and pushed 
him down on the cushions, 
saying : 

“ My dear fellow, any ad- 
vice that I can give you, 
you are welcome to, and 
any confidence you may re- 
pose in me will be respected, 
though I don’t know what 
advice an old drygoods mer- 
chant can give you.” 

“It is because you area 
business man that I have 
come to you,” said Gilbert, 
and without any further 


preamble, he plunged at 
once into his story. 
“Four years ago I mar- 


ried a girl whom I had 
known a long time. She 
was a professional, as I was 
at that time, and [ thought 
she loved me. After a year, 
during which we were to- 
gether in the same company, 
she received an offer from 
another organization at 
some slight advance in sal- 
ary. It was not enough to 
balance the increase that would surely 
come in her expenses, and I refused to 
consent to it. She laughed in my face 
and wanted to know what my consent 
had to do with it. I told her that, as 
my wife, she must abide by my deci- 
sions so long as they were within rea- 
son, and she replied that she should 
be the judge of their reasonability, and 
that she was not particular about being 
my wife, anyway. She said that I had 
always stood in her way and that she 


“HWE WAS STARTLED BY THE ENTRANCE OF GIL- 


” 


BERT DAINGERFIELD. 


was getting tired of it, and the upshot 
of it all was that she went with the 
other company, together with a man 
who played leading heavies, and I was 
so disgusted with the life that I quit 
the stage. 

“T have been a ‘non-professional ’ 
for three years, and the longing for 
the old life is coming back strongly 
upon me. I think it must be with 
actors as with sailors; the foot that 
has once trod the boards of the deck 
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or the stage, is never at rest away 
from them. I have a good offer from 
the company which opens at the Grand 
Opera House next Monday night, to 
join them in one of my oldand favorite 
parts, in the room of a man who is 
leaving. The part is so thoroughly 
familiar that I shall be able to jump 
into it on the evening of the perform- 
ance, and—well, as I have said, the 
old longing—.” ‘There was a moment’s 
silence, and then Colonel Medowes 
asked : 

“Your wife ?” 

“ My wife is dead, if Iam correctly 
informed. At any rate, she is not in 
this country. She cuts no figure in 
this whatever. I shall not meet her, 
as her line is light comedy and she pre- 
fers the excitement of farce to good 
work. The part lam offered is that 
of Julian Beauclere in ‘ Diplomacy,’ 
and as the company is one of the best, 
I know that I will be carried back to 
my old position witha bound.” There 
was another silence, and finally Colonel 
Medowes said : 

“My dear young man, as a child of 
Puritan parents, I suppose I ought to 
tell you to pay no more attention to 
the devilish stage, but Puritanical ideas 
are out of date. I’d be sorry to lose 
you from among our people, but—lI 
think you’d better go; yes, I think 
you'd better go.” 

Gilbert Daingerfield did go, accepted 
the offer, and eagerly looked up his part. 
It was so familiar to him and such a 
favorite. It is odd that people can 
play certain parts which seem to be 
totally unsuited to them, much better 
than they can others which are seem- 
ingly built around their idiosyncrasies, 
and that the parts they like are gener- 
ally some that they are unsuited for. 
Gilbert, however, was a very good 
Julian, and was fond of the part as 
well. He looked eagerly over the cast, 
but among the names there were none 
familiar to him save those of the star 
and her husband, who were playing 
Countess Zicka and Henry Beauclerc, 
respectively. The name of the woman 
who was to play Dora was strange 
to him, and he was glad of it. He 
knew that he would be treated with 


GILBERT DAINGERFIELD. 


respect by the star, but he hated to 
play opposite to any of the women 
whom he had known in his married 
days, and who had known his story. 

He saw nothing of the company un- 
til the evening of the performance. 
His part was familiar to him, and the 
stage-manager in charge was one with 
whom he had played before, so rehear- 
sals were not considered necessary, 
and at seven o’clock Gilbert proceeded 
at once to his dressing-room and com- 
pleted the slight make-up necessary 
for the part. ‘This done, he stepped 
outside for a moment to chat with the 
star’s husband before the curtain rose. 
That worthy, who was smoking a cigar- 
ette and sitting on the railing around 
the stairs leading under the stage, asked 
Daingerfield if he had seen the lady 
who was to play Dora, and when he 
said no the other laughed : 

“Look out for her,” he said, “she’s 
a man-killer, and I half suspect that 
was why Barker threw up the part. 
His wife objected to the way Miss 
Gray made love.” Just then the cur- 


tain went up and the action of the 
play commenced. Gilbert felt the old 
sense of excitement and exaltation creep 


over him. The glitter of the footlights, 
the brilliancy of the box settings, and 
the gloom and hush on the dark stage 
outside of the scene, all helped on his 
spirits, and he never felt so much com- 
mand over himself as when he made 
his entrance. And he needed all the 
command. For when Miss Gray, the 
Dora, turned to him, the face he saw 
was the face of his wife ! 

She recognized him and madea little 
grimace of horror, but went brightly 
on with her part. Never were the 
réles of the two young people played 
with as much power as that night. 
Daingerfield played masterfully and 
with all his force—the force of de- 
spair ; while his wife, bound not to be 
outdone, did her very best. Between 
the first and second acts he approached 
her. 

“ Marie,” he said, “I thought you 
dead.” 

“Did you?” she responded, looking 
him full in the eyes. “Did you? No, 
no, my boy, I’m having too good a time 
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GILBERT DAINGERFIELD. 


to die. I’m advancing, too. 
I’m sorry you’ve turned up 
again, though, for you'll likely 
spoil all my fun by your ‘ pro- 
prietary’ airs.” He turned 
on his heel and left her. To 
think that such a heartless, 
vulgar creature was his wife. 
And to think that on the 
threshold of life, a new life 
as he had thought, this creat- 
ure should stand in his way 
and treat him like an inter- 
loper. ‘That she would pur- 
sue him was probable. And 
the whole bright prospect be- 
fore him grew black and hope- 
less as he thought of it. He 
played the evening through, 
and then, after saying good- 
night to the company and 
good-by to his wife, went to 
his dressing-room. 


Colonel Medowes had been 
in the house that evening, 
and was talking with a friend 
in the foyer after the per- 
formance, when the manager 
of the theatre rushed up to 
him, 

“ Colonel Medowes,” he 
said excitedly, “you knew Mr. 
Daingerfield, did you not !” 

“Yes! Whatis it?” The 
Colonel knew at once that 
there was a tragedy of some 
kind behind Daingerfield’s 
brilliant work. 

“T wish you would come back on 
the stage,” and the Colonel followed 
the manager back into that mysterious 
region where so many real dramas are 
enacted without the attention that fol- 
lows the mimic ones. 

Everything was hushed. The stage- 
hands were standing around in groups, 
and the star’s husband was on guard 
at the door of a dressing-room. A 
young woman came past, inquired 
what was the matter, and on hearing 
the answer gave a little shudder of dis- 
gust, and moved on out of the stage 
door, as someone called, “ Hurry up, 
Miss Gray.” 


“THE FACE HE SAW WAS THAT OF HIS WIFE.” 


The manager stepped up to the 
dressing-room door, and motioned to 
Colonel Medowes to come in. 

Everything was inorder. The little 
array of paints and powder-puffs lay 
on the shelf under the mirror, the gas 
in both “cages” was burning full 
blast, and the wardrobe of the actor 
hung on the wall. On the floor in 
front of the mirror, his coat off, the 
make-up still on his face, a revolver 
lying at his side, and a thin stream of 
blood flowing from his temple, Colonel 
Medowes saw the form that had once 
been known as Gilbert Daingerfield, 
dead. 

John Henderson Garnsey. 








THE BIRD-SONG. 


RONDEAU. 


| LOVE my love and she loves me! 

Oh, bluebird, sing it on the tree! 

The wind-flowers drifted o’er the hills, 
The blare of sudden daffodils, 


Make to my heart one melody. 


Oh, blackbird, whistle wild and free! 
Oh, robin, carol merrily ! 
I hear it in your turns and trills— 


I love my love! 


Fly hither, honey-laden bee ! 

A sweeter sweet I’ll show to thee ; 
The happy secret throbs and thrills, 
And every lonely place it fills 


With joyous life and ecstasy— 


I love my love! 


Julia Taft Bayne. 
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TIDINGS FROM THE SEA, 


From the painting by C. Y. Turner. 


CHARLES YARDLEY TURNER, N.A. 


T is remarkable that so few Ameri- 
can painters have exhibited their 
appreciation of the rich store of 

artistic inspiration in American litera- 
ture, by finding therein characters and 
subjects for delineation. 


European artists find in myth and 
romance, in drama and epic, the ma- 
terials for their pictures and it is note- 
worthy that, as a rule, each nationality 
seeks its motifs in its own literature, 
while in America our painters too often 
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CHARLES VARDLEVY TURNER, N.A. 





HEIRLOOMS, 
From the painting by C. Y. Turner. 


overlook our own life and literature, 
and echo that of other peoples and 
other lands. 

Among the comparatively few of our 
artists who have seized the American 
type and character, and placed on can- 
vas their conceptions of the creations 
of their literary countrymen, the sub- 
ject of this article holds an eminent 
position. 

Charles Yardley Turner, N.A., has 
won a high reputation by his refined 
and beautiful compositions of early 
American types, the subjects for which 
have been furnished by Longfellow and 
kindred writers, while Colonial times 
and Quaker characteristics have proved 


inexhaustible fields for his artistic en- 
deavors. 

It is likely that Mr. Turner’s Quaker 
ancestry has given him a certain pre- 
dilection for this class of subject, al- 
though it might be difficult to find much 
support for such a hypothesis in the 
artistic guild ; the fact remaining, how- 
ever, that his ancestors belonged to the 
Society of Friends, and that his boy- 
hood was passed under the gentle influ- 
ences of a Quakerhome. Hewas born 
in Baltimore, in 1850, his father, John 
C. Turner, being a lumber merchant of 
that city. 

He studied drawing at the Maryland 
Institute, and after graduating from 
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364 CHARLES YARDLEY TURNER, N.A. 


that institution in 1872, he went to New 
York City and entered the antique class 
of the Academy of Design. His prog- 
ress was so rapid that he was promoted 
to the “life-class” the same winter, 
and received honorable mention for his 
work in the latter class at the close of 
the session. 

Like many another young 
art student, Mr. Turner was 
obliged to support himself 
while studying, and _ al- 
though the field for any 
sort of artistic employment 
was then much more lim- 
ited than at present, he 
managed “to make both 
ends meet ” by working on 
portraits in water-color and 
crayon for various photog- 
raphers during the day- 
time, spending the evening 
in the more congenial study 
of drawing and painting 
from the model. For three 
years he worked in the 
Academy schools, and dur- 
ing the fourth winter he was 
elected to be a member of 
the Board of Control of the 
Art Students’ League, of 
which organization he was 
one of the founders and in- 
corporators, and the follow- 
ing year was made vice- 
president thereof. 

In 1878, having toiled for 
six years in gallery by day 
and atelier by night, he was 
able to “go abroad,” that 
goal of all artists, and dur 
ing the ensuing three years 
he studied at Paris in the 
winter season, spending the 
summers in either Holland or England. 

Jean Paul Laurens, Munkacsy, and 
Bonnat were his Parisian masters, and 
in the atelier of each Mr. Turner was 
an indefatigable worker. 

Dordrecht and its vicinity, where 
buxom milk-maids abound, bearing bur- 
nished copper vessels on yoke or shoul- 
der, and spidery windmills turn slowly 
and creakily all the day, has been a 
happy hunting-ground for painters for 
many a year ; but it was a less artist- 


haunted locality in 1879 than in this year 
of grace and f/ein air, and Mr, Turner’s 
first laurels were gained by a picture 
painted in Holland, called “ The Grand 
Canal at Dordrecht,” which found a 
purchaser in the person of Mr. John 
Taylor Johnston, of New York, who 





BETWEEN TWO CITIES. 
From the painting by C. Y. Turner. 


later acquired another canvas ofa simi- 
lar character by the same hand. 

In 1881, after a short visit in Eng- 
land, Mr. Turner returned to America, 
rich in experience but poor in purse, 
the common lot.of those who put their 
trustin Art, a goddess as fickle as Fort- 
une, while even more fascinating than 
the less beautiful divinity. The art 
school at East Hampton, L. L., offered 
him some employment at teaching, how- 
ever, and the Art Students’ League 
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pom of New York secured his services as Water-Color Society and the Society 
senses: instructor during the following winter. of American Artists each welcomed 
ture His first exhibit in America was _ him into fellowship, both organizations 
and made at the exhibition of the Water- of the younger and more enthusiastic 
da Color Society in 1882, the “ Dordrecht painters who bowed not at the shrine 
_ = Milk-maid” creating a-sensation, and of tradition but sought artistic expres- 
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before the close of the show all his pict- 





ALTHEA. 
From the painting by C. Y. Turner. 


ures there shown were sold, and the 
young painter found his reputation es- 
tablished. 

Having thus won his spurs, Mr. Tur- 
ner quickly became identified with the 
different phases of artistic activity in 
the metropolis, working with all the 
enthusiasm of youth and hope for the 
upbuilding of his profession, the en- 
couragement of students, and-the appre- 
ciation of the public. The American 


sion of new ideas and new expressions 
of older thought, not setting 
themselves up as new evan- 
gels, but rather seeking to 
animate the dry bones of 
artistic dogma by the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age. 

How much was accom- 
plished by the handful of 
young American painters 
who returned to this coun- 
try during the earlier years 
of the last quarter of this 
century cannot be easily es- 
timated, but it is safe to say 
that their influence and la- 
bor gave the initial impulse 
to American art of to-day, 
an art which, while still un- 
developed, is so strong and 
full of promise that we may 
confidently expect its ulti- 
mate recognition as second 
to none, if not surpassing 
all other modern national 
art. 

The National Academy 
of Design did not so quick- 
ly recognize the claims and 
ability of the young paint- 
er, but his talent erelong 
loosened the bars of con- 
servatism, which have too 
often robbed this institution 
of the infusion of young 
blood and spirit, and Mr. 
Turner became Associate 
and finally Academician. 

His labors on behalf of 
the Academy cover all his later years, 
and few artists have been more closely 
identified with its work and growth in 
school and exhibition. 

The Salmagundi Club, the oldest and 
almost the only purely artists’ club in 
the country, prospered under his pres- 
idency, and when etching came into 
prominence here he was made secre- 
tary of the Society of American Etch- 
ers. 
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JOHN ALDEN’S LETTER. 
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WOODS. 


From the painting by C. Y. Turner. 


Several of Mr. Turner’s best-known 
pictures were etched by him, and others 
have been reproduced by the needles 
of other etchers, impressions of these 
plates increasing in value as time goes 
on. 

Mr. Turner’s earlier pictures, painted 
under the influence of French masters 
or Dutch life and atmosphere, reflect 


the artistic thought and method of the 
period and environment. 

The “Dordrecht Milk-maid” is a 
charming picture, a study of the type 
which has often been painted, and al- 
though seldom shown in a more satis- 
factory manner, we do not find therein 
the intellectual quality—the personal 
stamp which is developed in Mr. Tur- 
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ner’s later work. A weaker painter, 
having found the market for Dutch 
milk-maids and landscapes a promising 
lead, might have gone on turning out 
reflections of life beside the Zuyder Zee 
to the weariness of the public, until his 


CHARLES VARDLEY TURNER, N.A. 


end of days; but when our artist had 
again become acclimated to his native 
land, his fancy sought new types and 
inspiration, and the ‘Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” with its successor, “ John 
Alden’s Letter,” gave us a more vivid 





HESTER PRYNNE. 
From the painting by C. Y. Turner. 
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SEARCHING THE RECORDS. 
From the painting by C. Y. Turner. 


realization of the characters portrayed 
than had yet been attempted. The 
reproduction of the latter picture, 
which is shown herewith, was made 
from the etching after the painting, 
and the “ Bridal Procession,” the third 
picture of this series, is as charming in 
sentiment as in composition. 

Colonial days have often won Mr. 
Turner away from the commonplace 
and less picturesque present, and indeed 
the demure maidens who look out so 
sweetly and modestly from Quaker 
bonnet or Puritan hood in his canvases 
are fascinating to the public eye, which 
wots little of the spirit of olden days 
and ways. 

How well has he expressed the re- 
gretful memories of the old English 
home in the wistful profile of the Puri- 
tan girl who, leaning against “a great 
rock in a weary land,” looks out over 
the marshy borders of the tossing 
ocean, “listening to the sounds from 


the sea, while thinking of 
the lanes and fields of Eng- 
land, the song of the lark 
and the linnet, and seeing, 
in her thought, the village 
street and the familiar faces 
of neighbors going about 
as of old, and stopping to 
gossip together.” 
Femininity, and that al- 
most always of the most 
refined and winsome types, 
has oftenest appealed to 
Mr. Turner’s artistic in- 
stincts, and whether he 
shows us old-time Puritan 
or latter-day pagan, she is 
refined, graceful, and charm- 
ing, the sort of woman we 
love to associate with home 
and fireside, the sort of pict- 
ure which never loses its 
charm. 
His thoughtful tendency 
sometimes leads us still far- 
“ther dway from the gayer 
side of life and a positively 
minor chord responds to 
the artist’s touch; while 
strength of character, never 
sentimentally weak, is pres- 
ent as in his other types. 

The story-telling qualities of a pict- 
ure have long been bones of conten- 
tion among painters ; some contending 
that “ Art for Art’s sake’ is sufficient, 
others relying on the story as being the 
more important quality, while the pub- 
lic, alternately advised by the one or 
other, has found itself seeking for at- 
tractions in unlovely subjects, brilliant- 
ly executed, or reluctantly withdrawing 
its commendation from the story-telling 
picture which is lacking in technique. 
Indeed the public deserves some sym- 
pathy, for it usually wants to do well, to 
admire the proper thing and be appre- 
ciatively enthusiastic on occasion, but 
when artists disagree, how can the pub- 
lic be expected to applaud ? 

It seems reasonable to ask that the 
painter should interest his audience by 
other than mere technical ability alone, 
without doing violence to the laws 
which govern the principles of design 
and color, or having proven his ability 
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THE STORM. 


to paint well should endeavor to render 
the attractive phases of life and nature 
instead of their commonplaces, especial- 
ly of the seamy side. 

’ Therefore, when one finds a perfectly 
equipped painter choosing attractive 
subjects, may he not consider the com- 
bination as fortunate as it is commend- 
able ? 

The reproductions of Mr. Turner’s 
work in this magazine give no impres- 
sion of the delightful color-harmonies 
which are so characteristic of his pict- 
ures, and indeed much else is lost in 
the mechanical process, but even in 
these the refinement and dignity of the 
artist’s touch and thought are appar- 
ent, qualities too rare in fin de siecle art 
to be lightly estimated. 

During the construction period of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago, Mr. Turner was associated with 
F. D. Millet in the direction of the 
decoration of the ‘“ White City,” his 
knowledge of methods and-details of 
organization proving valuable adjuncts 
in that great undertaking. His fellow- 
artists, whose compositions were set 
before the admiring throng, appreciated 
the self-denial and modesty which 
animated his work, but few others were 
aware of the individual sacrifices which 
made possible the successes of the 
many; for Mr. Turner relinquished 
the opportunities he might have had for 
executing large mural or decorative 
compositions, and labored zealously in 
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the general work of direction and con- 
struction. ; 

That he possesses the decorative 
quality ina marked degree was exem- 
plified in his composition for the deco- 
ration of a room in the new Court- 
house at New York, in-a competition - 
under the auspices of the Municipal 
Art League of that city. His sketch 
received the second award and is well 
worth a permanent place upon the walls 
of a civic structure, its historical sig- 
nificance, not less than its artistic ex- 
cellence, making it a noteworthy effort. 

The studio in which Mr. Turner 
works while in New York is an exceed- 
ingly attractive atelier, an artistic 
Oasis in that howling desert of shops 
which borders Fourteenth Street west 
of Fifth Avenue. A long, low suite of 
rooms, with just enough studio proper- 
ties to give it a suggestive flavor of 
Bohemia, lighted gloriously from the 
sky and picturesquely from the low, 
broad window ~which overlooks an old 
Knickerbocker garden, the latter even 
more incongruous, beside the busy thor- 
oughfare, than the artist’s eyrie above it. 

Examples of the differing moods and 
methods of the painter’s experience 
cover the walls, a numerous company of 
easels display his newer excursions into 
the magic realms of art, each differing 
from the other and all bearing the im- 
press of the same personality and giv- 
ing promise of greater success in the 
ripening years to come. 

Elmer Ellsworth Garnsey. 


STORM. 


Shoe South wind, venturing in stranger zone, 
A stern foe meets, and terror floods her eyes; 
A burning trident, and hoarse trumpet blown, 
Wielded by Thor, grim lord of Northern skies. 


L. Worthington Green. 














SOME PLAYS AND PLAYERS OF THE SEASON. 


E have had a great many plays 
this season, but hardly one 
reaches that dignity of dramatic 

conception and exposition as to war- 
rant the belief that there is aught in 
any one of them to make them endure 
in the annals of the stage and public 
estimation. It is frequently said that 
no playwright can afford to write over 
the heads of the public; it would be 
more exact to state that every play- 
wright who expects to succeed must 
write down to the level of his manager. 
There are some sapient people who seem 
to think that it is always a case of public 
taste which demands the worst there is 
in the drama, and that the manager sim- 
ply selects the best out of the worst to 
feed the depraved public appetite upon. 
But, upon glancing over the dramatic 
field, as laid out by this season’s work, 
the startling fact is clearly established 
that not a single play produced here— 
with possibly one exception—has had 
sufficient backbone to run through an 
entire season; and yet from every 
standpoint all these plays have been 
managers’ plays—by that I mean dra- 
matic works that are empty of all seri- 
ous purpose and that are not dignified 
by a high standard of truth nor dramat- 
ic entity. Of course many have had 
an ephemeral success—the public, or a 
portion of it, has been amused, but as 
many have been disgusted, or at least 
disappointed. Of course no theatrical 
manager can afford to pose as a phi- 
lanthropist ; it is a question of dollars 
and cents, a huge gamble, this produc- 
ing of new plays, but some day, perhaps, 
we may find a higher order of intelli- 
gence governing the American stage, 
created by the demand of a more ex- 
acting. public. 

The first production. of the season to 
challenge serious attention was “ The 
Bauble Shop,” a comedy in four acts 
by Henry Arthur Jones, with which 
Mr. John Drew inaugurated his annual 
New York engagement. In a great 
many respects this is an amusing and 
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an interesting play; -It has-the addi- 
tional advantage of presenting one of 
our favorite comedians in a new light, 
a departure radical and complete from 
the long line of trivial comedy réles 
which Mr. Drew has given life to. 

We all remember when light opera 
was represented by the “ bouffé school” 
of Offenbach and his contemporaries. 
But as taste became refined these were 
tabooed and gave way in turn to the 
Viennese school of Suppe and others, 
and soon we were writing our own 
comic operas to fit our “star come- 
dians,” who, with or without voices, 
found a happier and more profitable 
medium in opera than seemed to await 
them in any other line of comic en- 
deavor. 

Our most successful combination of 
composer and librettist is Mr. Regi- 
nald de Koven and Mr. Harry B. Smith. 
These gentlemen are responsible for 
“Robin Hood’—which attained a 
greater success than any light opera 
we have had since “ Pinafore ”—“ The 
Fencing - master,” and lastly “Rob 
Roy,” which the Whitney Opera Com- 
pany has presented here and elsewhere 
to large aydiences.. The story is some- 
what shadowy, but follows in a way 
the fortunes of Prince Charlie, Lochiel, 
Janet, and Rob Roy MacGregor. It was 
a happy thought to surround the music 
by a Highland story, and so bring up- 
on the stage the picturesque dress of 
the “ Hielanders.” The book tells of 
the love of /anet, Miss Juliette Cor- 
den, for Rob Roy, William Pruette ; of 
the love and devotion of Flora, Miss 
Lizzie Macnichol for Prince Charlie, 
Mr. Barron Berthald, and of the comic 
adventures of the Mayor of Perth, Du- 
gald MacWheeble, Mr. Richard F. Car- 
roll, and the Zown-crier, Sandy Mac- 
Sherry, Mr. Joseph Herbert. Miss 
Corden’s Janet is the best vocal per- 
formance seen in light opera in a long 
time ; she sings her music tastefully 
and uses her clear soprano voice well. 
Miss Macnichol also does well. Mr. 
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Pruette, Mr. Berthald, and Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin are all commendable in their 
parts, while the two fun-makers keep 
the audience in roars of laughter. Car- 
roll’s “ I’ve swallowed my dialect ” has 
become a “town-cry ” and the “ Mar- 
very Song” is on nearly every lady’s 
song list. 

The American playwright has suf- 
fered this season in New York an al- 
most total eclipse. ‘There has been a 
black cloud over his horoscope. We 
have seen some pretty bad foreign 
plays exploited here which could not 
have been outdone in structural -or 
commercial weakness by the worst of 
the unacted plays by American au- 
thors, but with the exception of “ New 
Blood,” by Augustus Thomas, early in 
the season, which failed, and “The 
District Attorney,” by Harrison Grey 
Fiske and Charles Klein, which made a 
great and lasting success, no other na- 
tive-bred plays have seen the light of 
day. After a many-hued and check- 
ered career in another New York man- 
ager’s office “‘ The District Attorney” 
was finally produced at the American 
Theatre by Mr. T. Henry French. 
The story of the play is one of politi- 
cal corruption, made familiar to the 
public by the revelations of the Lexow 
Committee. A rich contractor mar- 
ries his daughter to the district attor- 
ney, and finds the young reformer in- 
tent upon bringing a gang of political 
thieves to justice, among whom is his 
own father-in-law. The plot is most 
skilfully worked out, and the scene in 
the district attorney’s office (Act III.) 
is most impressive and dramatic. The 
play lacks a well-balanced comedy ele- 
ment, but its public success is hardly 
militated against by this failing, as the 
human and public interest in the play 
is so strong that its absence is not 
felt. The production was distinguished 
by a splendid cast, including Mr. Wil- 
ton Lackaye, Mr. George Fawcett, Mr. 
Frank Mordaunt, Mr. Odell Williams, 
Miss- Effie Shannon, and Miss Annie 
Irish. 

Another of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
plays is “The Masqueraders.” This is 
the most sensational as well as the best- 
abused play of a generation. Briefly 
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stated, the story is the struggle between 
two men for the possession of one wom- 
an. Sir Brice Skene (Mr. William Faver- 
sham) has more money than his not too 
noble adversary, and buys the object 
of their mutual choice, Dudlcte Larondie 
(Miss Viola Allen), practically at auc- 
tion, for he pays £3,000 for one of her 
kisses. Then, just to show how cheap 
Dulcie holds one of her caresses, she 
bestows one of these precious love-of- 
ferings upon David Remon (Mr. Henry 
Miller), the other party—for nothing! 
I think this is, however, the success of 
the play, because a young lady once 
said to me, “Oh! I am so glad David 
got his kiss after all!” This seemed 
to me to be a perfect clincher of an 
argument in favor of the play. 

That wonderful man, Victorien Sar- 
dou, has had three plays produced here 
this season, and of these “ Mme. Sans- 
Géne”” (Mme. 
Don’t Care or 
Mme. Without 
Ceremony, to be 
more literal) in 
its make-up more 
nearly approaches 
this clever Gaul’s 
best manner from 
many stand- 
points. In real- 
ity Emile Moreau 
created the play, 
but it took Sar- 
dou’s touch to 
make it act. It is 
the best play seen 
here this season, 
a play that will 
live, and that de- 
servesto. It did 
not reach here 
until January, but 
had it been an 
earlier arrival, 
I feel that it '™, 
had _ strength 
enough torun . 
prosperously © 
throughout 
the regular 
season. The 
storyof“Mme. 
Sans-Géne” is 






FRITZ WILLIAMS AS “ PER- 
CY PYBUS” IN “ RE- 
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“HIS WIFE’S FATHER,” ACT III. 


an intensely humorous and _ natural 
one. The French Revolution of 1793 
cut off many heads and raised others 
into positions of rank and affluence. 
Catherine Hubschner (Miss Kathryn 
Kidder) is a dlanchisseuse du fin at the 
opening of the play, a prologue, scene 
in Paris, 1793. She has a sweetheart, 
Sergeant Lefebvre, a brave and hand- 
some fellow, who by the fortunes of 
war becomes a marshal of France, Duc 
de Dantzig, and a favorite at the 
court of Napoleon. Lefebvre (Har- 
old Russell) does not allow all his 
dazzling success in life to dim his love 
and confidence in his Catherine ; on the 
contrary, he is prouder of and loves her 
better than ever. You have noticed, 
perhaps, that man raises himself by the 
process of assimilation more naturally 
to a social level above that of his 
origin than does woman! Sardou, 
supreme judge of life that he is, has 
taken advantage of this to translate 
Catherine, in all her virgin uncouthness, 
honesty, and shrewdness, from the 


laundry to the palace, without change 
in manners or speech. This situation 
of affairs brings about all the delicious 
comedy of the play. Miss Kidder in 
the title rdle has surprised even her 
best friends. Of course the atmos- 
phere of the play, to reproduce which 
is almost entirely in her hands, is not 
all that could be asked. You could 
not expecta French company of play- 
ers to reproduce “Shore Acres” or 
“ Alabama.” Nevertheless, Miss Kid- 
der’s performance of the part is thor- 
oughly charming. She is_ perfectly 
natural and unconstrained, delivers all 
her lines with due regard to their full 
meaning, and now that she has played 
the part in New York and withstood 
successfully that test, her performance 
has gained much in authority and 
smoothness. She dresses the part, too, 
superbly. Mr. Augustus Cook as 
Napoleon, Mr. Harold Russell as Le- 
Sebvre, Mr. Wallace Shaw as Fouché, Mr. 
James K. Hackett as de Weipperg, Miss 
Marie Shotwell as Queen Caroline, and 

















Wm. Pruette. Miss Lizzie Macnichol. Anna O'Keefe. 
Richard F. Carroll. Miss Juliette Corden. 
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“ SANS-GENE ” IN ENGLISH. 
Miss Kathryn Kidder and Company. 
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* HIS WIFE’S FATHER.” 
Mr. Crane. End of Act II. 


Miss Henrietta Lander as Princess 
Elisa do competent work. The stage 
furnishings and scenery are unsur- 


passed in the history of our stage. 

Mr. Jones is another lucky play- 
wright this season, for to him as author 
is chargeable that charming comedy, 
“The Case of Rebellious Susan.” In- 
cidentally Mr. Jones has _ followed 
closely upon the footsteps of Alexandre 
Dumas’s “ Francillon,” but he has made 
a better acting play out of his ‘Susan ”’ 
than Dumas did out of his “ Francil- 
lon.” The story of “Susan” is that of 
a husband who has had an “affair” and 
whose wife rebels and threatens to do 





likewise. The problem to 
; decide in the play is wheth- 
er she really carried out her 
threat ! and how much the 
husband had to forgive. 
Most audiences have re- 
mained in doubt, and con- 
flicting reports have been 
spread about as to what Mr. 
Jones intends us to believe 
of “ Susan.” The cast does 
not call out the full strength 
of the Lyceum Company, 
but those who do appear 
have seldom been seen to 
such good advantage. In 
fact, so far as Mr. Kelcey 
is concerned, his Sir Richard 
Kato, Q.C., is the best thing 
he has everdone. Mr. Kel- 
cey is waking up and work- 
ing with his parts and show- 
ing that there is good stuff 
in him, much better than he 
has been credited with in 
many quarters. Mr. Fritz 
Williams adds another to 
his long list of character 
sketches in the part of Per- 
cy Pybus. Anything more 
delicious than his gloating 
over his wife’s defeat I can- 
not remember. If he did 
not succeed in “stamping 
, himself upon the age,” he at 
+ least stamped himself upon 

the public mind, so that few 

people will forget him, who 

had the pleasure of seeing 

Mr. Williams in this part. 

Miss Isabel Irving has now acclimatized 
herself to the company and theatre, and 
her performance of Lady Susan Harabin 
had plenty of color and strength as well. 
She looked a picture, too. Miss Bessie 
Tyree as Mrs. Pybus, the strong-minded 
female, always complaining of man’s 
“brute force,’ was excellent, but over- 
dressed the part. Mr. Le Moyne, Mrs. 
Walcott, Miss Cameron, Mr. Gratton, 
Mr. Hale, and Mr. Walcott were all 
cast in congenial parts. “Susan” is an 
amusing play, but it is doubtful whether 
its career at the Lyceum has fulfilled 
the first impressions of its measure of 
success, after its initial performances. 
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The play is still running in London, 
however ; shall we take this as a sign 
that they know a good comedy better 
than we do, or that we know a weak 
play more surely than a London audi- 
ence. Which is it? 

It seems rather odd to hear bomb 
explosions at a Broadway Theatre, and 
when “The Fatal Card” was cast 
out of the theatrical pack which Charles 
Frohman holds up his sleeves, people 
exclaimed ‘Why, this reminds us of 
the People’s Theatre on the Bowery.” 
You have noticed, however, that there 
has been a drifting of public taste 
toward melodrama. If such plays as 
“The Cotton King” 
and “ Humanity ” 
draw the public to 
out-of-the-way the- 
atres, why should 
not “ The Fatal 
Card’”’ draw at 
Palmer’s Theatre ? 
Do not ask me to 
tell you the story 
of the “Card,” be- 
cause, should I do 
so, so many things 
in its make-up would 
look too ridiculous 


to print. Let me 
tell you, however, 
that in Act I. a 


Western rustler (the 
scene is laid near a 
mining camp) draws 
his “gun” upon a 
man he hasa grudge 
against, and gives 
him so much time 
to die that another 
party has time to 
open a door and tell 
the aforementioned 
rustler not to 
shoot!!! Now im- 
agine, if you can, 
how true to life this 
is. Then in Act I. 
all the “thugs” are 
Americans, with one 
exception, and the 
only gentlemen are 
Englishmen ; this is 
also equally ridicu- 


lous, but as two noble Britons wrote 
this piece, proper allowances must be 
made. Nevertheless, the play deserved 
its popular success, for it contained 
many good acting parts. To see W. H. 
Thompson shuffling the cards in Act L., 
and evolving another personality and 
man for the other four acts, was worth 
the price of admission alone. Mr. 
Ratcliffe had a good part, so did Mr. 
Ferguson and Miss Busby, the latter 
making a great hit, for this lady was 
comparatively unknown to New York 
audiences. ‘The veteran Stoddart had 


a good part, too, and after he had been 
murdered, he lay so still upon the stage 





“HIS WIFE’S FATHER.” 
Mr. Crane and Miss O’Neill. 
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that it seemed like death itself; this 
was a great “bit,” and no one but a 
fine actor could realize the opportunity. 
The comedy element is the weakest 
spot in the play. 

Mr. William Gillette is not only man- 
ager, but author and actor as well. 
This is an extraordinary combination 
for the son of a United States Senator. 
But out of it Mr. Gillette has won fame 
and fortune. His latest effort is a farce 
with the odd name of “Too Much 
Johnson.” Mr. Gillette wrote this play, 
of course, as an entertainment for the 
public. He has succeeded admirably, 
for the houses are crowded and the 
laughter incessant. The story is 
fraught with complications of decided 
breadth as to spirit, but what does that 
count for, if the people accept them 
with a laugh. Mr. Gillette has a part 
which fits him perfectly. He is cool, 
dry, and as natural as possible. There 
is just one bit of sentiment in the 
piece—there are no lines to it ; this is 
where Augustus Lillings silently asks 
his wife for forgiveness. The audience 
I formed one of laughed at this, too, 
so you see how impossible it is to con- 
trol an audience, even to slow music. 
And this little scene was played by Mr. 
Gillette with a fine sense of the appro- 
priate. The main thing about “Too 
Much Johnson” is that Az/dings, a mar- 
ried man, gets into an “affair” with a 
married woman, and tries to lie out of 
it, until lies are piled up all about him, 
to such an extent that they cart off the 
entire Billings family to Cuba, in search 
of a man named Johnson, whom they 
find to their sorrow. Then the fun 
waxes fast and furious, and everybody 
is having a great time of it, excepting 
the champion liar of the lot, Bid/ings, 
who is as cool and unconcerned as a 
block of hygeia ice. Of the support 
Miss Maud Haslam as Mrs. Billings, 
the confiding wife, Miss Kate Meek as 
Mrs. S. Upton Batterson, Billings’s non- 
confiding mother-in-law, Mr. Bell as 
M. Dathis, also in search of Johnson, 
and Mr. Reed as Faddish, all do good 
work. Mr. Ralph Delmore, who is a 
fine actor, overdoes an impossible Cu- 
ban planter. They tell me “ Too Much 
Johnson ” is the greatest financial suc- 
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MISS CAMILLE D’ARVILLE. 
From photograph by Morrison. 


cess of the season, but much of this 
must be due to Mr. Gillette’s personal 
popularity as an actor and author; the 
play hardly seems to deserve it. 

Mr. Crane has had a varied experi- 
ence with plays this season. His first 
production was “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” which Mr. Crane liked and 
the public did not ; the next was “ The 
Pacific Mail,” which the public patron- 
ized liberally and Mr. Crane detested ; 
upon his third venture, “ His Wife’s 
Father,” from the German by Miss 
Martha Morton, public and actor are 
united in one verdict : it isan amusing 
play, and Mr. Crane has the best part 
he has had since that in “ The Senator.” 
Mr. Buchanan Billings (Mr. Crane) is a 
wealthy grocer in Harlem with an only 
daughter whom he idolizes, and who is 
about to be married to the man of their 
mutual choice! All goes well up to 
the wedding-day. Let me state that 
the central idea upon which this play 
is built is that of a meddling old father 
instead of a ditto mother, and old Bzi/- 
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ings starts out by declaring that he in- 
tends accompanying them on their 
wedding journey, for he does not intend 
to trust his daughter with a strange 
man. The couple are married, and then 
Billings starts in to make them happy. 
His plan is never to leave them alone, 
excepting 
perhaps at 
bedtime, 
and hardly 
then. Of course 
this paternal 
affection breeds 
a family row; 
the husband 
and wife quarrel about 
the father, and _ the 
young husband goes off 
to England on some 
business, to return later and find 
Billings repentant, and “all’s 
well that ends well.” In the 
meantime Aillings (a widower by 
the way) finds a charming widow 
in the person of Mrs. Canary 
(Miss Ffolliott Paget), and mar- 
riesher. Mr. Crane is delighted 
with his part, and he plays it with 
the dash and color of his very best 
style. He lives the part without a 
doubt, and is lachrymose, satur- 
nine, sentimental, and manly al- 
mostinabreath. Ido not remember 
when he has been seen to such advan- 
tage as in “ His Wife’s Father.” Miss 
Annie O’Neill as Vell Billings was 
more than persona grata in this part; 
in fact Mr. Crane has an excellent 
company of players to support him, 
and each part is well played. Mr. 
Orrin Johnson as Frank Hamilton, 
Billings’s victim, and Miss Paget as 
Mrs. Canary,are really little short of 
the star in their clever work. The 
play seems a little discursive in the 
three first acts (it betrays in this its 
German origin), but as the last act is 
the best of all four, these 
’ shortcomings are lost sight of 
\ ..... in the general excellence of 
“s, play and performance. 
Miss Camille D’Ar- 
villefirst achieved prom- 
inence in the Boston- 
M. EUGEN YSAVE. ians’ production of 
From a photograph by Sarony. 
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“ Robin Hood.” Of course, 
she had been well known 
before, but the success of 
that opera established her 
fame and fortune. In “ Ma- 
delaine or the Magic Kiss” 
she has amply confirmed all 
of her past triumphs. Miss 
D’Arville combines beauty 
of person with an artistic 
temperament, besides using 
her soprano voice with taste 
and skill, and is also a capi- 
tal actress as well. More- 
over, she is a charming 
woman and has a host of 
friends and followers. 

Miss Olga Nethersole is 
one of the most welcome 
of our guests from abroad, 
and it is not altogether 
without reason. She has 
been very popular this 
season. She has youth, 
beauty, force, and ambition 
to lead her on, and there- 
fore, she may in the future 
be one of the great favor- 
ites of our stage. So far 
her new plays have been 
bad, and the old ones too 
worn and worked out, to 
tell us much as to her act- 
ual status—the future seems 
to call her a great actress. 


M. EUGEN YSAYE. 


The violin, the greatest of all instru- 
ments, can only be made understand- 
able when controlled by the master- 
mind of a great genius —a player of 
exclusive temperamental force and au- 
thority. We have heard in this coun- 
try all the great violinists within the 
present generation, but certainly of all 
those we have listened to no one of 
them comes so near to filling all one’s 
innermost convictions and fancies as to 
the music of violin-playing as Eugen 
Ysaye, the Belgian. Ysaye has above 
all things the “ fiddle temperament.” 
He has soul, fancy, humor, passion. 
From some standpoints he does not 
dazzle by his display of mere technical 





MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE, 
From photograph by Jacolette. 


skill, although his bowing is admired 
and envied beyond that of any other 
living violinist. When Ysaye is playing 
to you, you cry, laugh, dance with the 
music as it floats off the strings of his 
instrument, or you are heroic with the 
great surging tones, or you are lulled 
into peaceful fancies. It takes posses- 
sion of you nolens volens ; you do not 
need to be a musician nor to under- 
stand music from any expert standard. 
It is just as dominating as the Othello 
of Salvini, the Hamlet of Booth, the 
Santuzza of Mme. Duse, the Falstaff 
of Victor Maurel, or the Rip Van 
Winkle of Joseph Jefferson. His play- 
ing possesses all these lights and shades, 
and so to speak, Ysaye “owns you,” 
body and soul, while he is playing. 
Apart from the fact that Ysaye inherits 
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the musical sense developed to an un- 
usual degree, he had in his youth the 
extreme advantage of the instruction 
of the two greatest masters of the vio- 
lin in his generation, Vieuxtemps and 
Wieniawski. As Ysaye himself ex- 
pressed it to me: “ Wieniawski put it 
into my fingers, Vieuxtemps into my 
brain. When I became a pupil of 
Vieuxtemps, he was already an old man 
and had ceased to play in public or to 
give lessons, except to a favored few. 
And they were not lessons in execu- 
tion, but in interpretation, in the analy- 
sis of the works of the great masters.” 

As a general thing the names of 
foreign artists possess, more or less, 
some elemental difficulties of pronun- 
ciation for the Anglo-Saxon, but prob- 
ably no foreigner ever landed upon our 
shores whose name has received a 
greater variety of interpretations that 
Ysaye’s. Liege, Belgium, that work- 
shop of violinists, is Ysaye’s birthplace. 
There and in the surrounding country 
his people have been settled for the 
past two hundred years. The founder 
of the family was a Polish Jew named 
Isaiah, in French Isaia, and from this 
we have the modern Ysaye. The 
family records for over one hundred 
and fifty years, show that not one 
single male member of the family has 
been born without musical gifts of a 


“ CHERRY-BLOSSOM.” 


high order; all have been musicians, 
and for the past fifty or seventy-five 
years, musicians of distinction. Ysaye’s 
father was a well-known conductor and 
musician, and Ysaje made his first 
studies with him; Theophile was a fine 
pianiste ; all his uncles are musicians 
of decided talent. As Du Maurier says 
in “ Trilby,” most of the great creative 
minds owe their faculties to a dash of 
this Oriental blood. 

In personal intercourse Ysafe is a de- 
lightfuland interesting companion. He 
has no airs or frills, and is utterly and 
totally indifferent to the enthusiasm 
which his playing excites, so far as it 
arouses in him any conceit or ostenta- 
tion of bearing. He is as natural and 
as full of fun asa school-boy, and dear- 
ly loves a Bohemian evening. He pos- 
sesses a wonderfully keen sense of the 
humorous, and fairly bubbles over with 
a mischievous sense of the absurdities 
of every-day life. He is besidesa shrewd 
observer of more serious matters. 
While playing the violin and coining 
money he has been studying our peopie 
—of course from a musical standpoint. 
He declares, just as all other foreign 
artists have done before, that American 
audiences are the best in the world to 
play to ; and while they are extremely 
critical, they are not 4/asé, and therefore 
it is always possible to stir them. 

Harry P. Mawsen. 


“ CHERRY-BLOSSOM.” 
[JAPAN, 1895.] 
ss HERRY-BLOSSOM,” lithe and little, almond eyes and dusky hair, 


In her garden waits and listens. 


She’s a musmée,* sweet and fair! 


Safe at anchor, in the harbor, rides the ship from northern shores, 
While the small-boat hastens gladly, with a lover at the oars. 


“Cherry-Blossom, grief awaits us! 


We have known life’s greatest bliss, 
But to-day the dream must end, dear. 


Sayonara,} one last kiss. 


There’s a time for lotus-eating, there’s a time for love’s sweet strife ; 
But the call to honor’s service stronger is than love or life.” 


“ Raise the anchor, speed the vessel 


Home and duty claim the sailor. 


In her garden vainly listens. 


* Musmée—a young Japanese girl. 


!” Thrills the ship in ev’ry spar, 
“ Onward lead, oh, guiding star.” 
“ Cherry-Blossom,” lithe and little, tender musmée, sweet and fair, 


God forgive and soothe despair ! 


Helen Leavenworth Herrick. 


t Sayonara—farewell. 








F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


From a photograph by Sarony. 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


MERICAN literature of to-day 

presents aspects of extraordinary 

interest. At no time has there 
been wholly lacking that vigor which 
springs from the soil—from conditions 
peculiar to the life of the people— 
which, in all countries makes a litera- 
ture national, but these beginnings, 
often full of distinction, were only the 
promise of what was to come in a great 
land whose first developments naturally 
had to be on material lines. In con- 
sidering that early literature it would 
be entirely fair to reckon among its 
achievements much that was done in 
the way of political discussion, such as 
the State papers and political material 
represented by the names of Hamilton, 


Jefferson, Franklin, Paine, and many 


others too numerous to make a dis- 
criminating estimate of in this rela- 
tion; the occasional poems that re- 
mained over from other forgotten 


writings by Halleck, Morris, Key, and 
such men of strong patriotic instincts ; 
the crude, but true vein of some of our 
early humorists; the products of the 
genius of Irving, Hawthorne, Cooper, 
Bancroft, and many like representa- 
tives of the national spirit. And much 
that will not be forgotten was contrib- 
uted by a school of varied writers and 
thinkers that gave to Boston a special 
supremacy in our literary development. 

There have always been forces at 
work that were peculiarly American. 
The one controlling fact, however, al- 
ways existed, that our tastes and gen- 
eral resources of entertainment and 
development came from the writers of 
England. In so far as concern the 
classic literature of the language this 
will always be the case, but the signifi- 
cant feature of the present period is 
that, not here and there, but in nearly 
all fields of literature, the American 
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JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


writer proper is surely beginning to 
dominate. It is the extent of this gain 
in our activity that this article will seek 
to establish, by means of a short re- 
view of the work of the authors now in 
the fulness of their career. 

The prevailing highest form of Eng- 
lish literature is the novel. It is not 
to the purpose to discriminate between 
certain of our foremost writers in this 
department, but in point of popularity 
and versatility a writer who at once 
commands special attention is F. Ma- 
rion Crawford. Thoroughly American, 
he is cosmopolitan to a degree, his 
first and best novel, “ Mr. Isaacs,” be- 
ing the result of his own experiences in 
India. Crawford is a charming writer. 
He has travelled a great deal and he 
handles the material that gathers from 
a stay in any land with that keen in- 
sight into conditions that gives an air 
of verity to his stories. From the 
titles of his novels it may be readily 
seen that they are adapted to wide 
circulation and, in fact, they are pub- 
lished in Russian, French, German, and 
Italian. Thus Mr. Crawford may be 
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described as the widest read American 
novelist. His latest book, “The Ral- 
stons,” will undoubtedly help to sustain 
his reputation. Another American nov- 
elist who has also made his home on 
alien shores is Henry James. In fact, 
Mr. James established what is called 
the transatlantic school, his books deal- 
ing chiefly with the doings of Ameri- 
cans abroad. Cynicism permeates all 
Mr. James’s writings, and this at times 
is decidedly unpleasant, despite the 
brilliancy of his style. In the depart- 
ment of criticism Henry James has 
written admirably on foreign litera- 
ture. 

For many years the foremost literary 
position in this country has been held 
by William Dean Howells. It is true 
that this position has been disputed, 
and that his school has not been uni- 
versally accepted, but his undeniable 
skill in characterization and minute 
realism, together with his industry, en- 
title him to the enviable reputation he 
enjoys. His “Venetian Life” and 


“Ttalian Journeys” were the outcome 
of his life as Consul in Venice, and 
since their publication, not far from a 
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quarter of a century ago, his fertility 
has been remarkable. Mr. Howells is 
still in the full day of his activity, and 
other novels forming worthy compan- 
ions to “ A Modern Instance ” and “ A 
Hazard of New Fortunes” may be ex- 
pected from his pen. 

A strongly representative American 
writer who opened up a field of his 
own—the romance of Western mining 
life—and who has contributed much to 





semi - barbarism elbowed Eastern re- 
finement and polish, in a population 
made up of all classes from all parts of 
the world—all this provided elements 
that may, perhaps, never again be en- 
countered in human experience. Bret 
Harte poured out, through the pages 
of magazines and in book form, poems 
and stories which for a long time held 
him in the front rank of productive 
American writers. In 1878 Mr. Harte 
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the permanent glory of our literature, 
is Bret Harte. So complete has been 
his work that he seems to have occu- 
pied that field to the exclusion of every 
other writer. While he idealized the 
gambler and threw the halo of romance 
over the miserable feminine life be- 
longing to the camp, the truth and 
beauty of his pen-pictures excluded 
any touch of real vulgarity. With this 
material Bret Harte reached the full 
possibilities of romance. The pas- 
sions, the humor, the struggles, the 
triumphs, the failures, the poverty, the 
wealth, and, in fact, all the incidents 
of that frontier life where Western 


STOCKTON, 


went to Diisseldorf, Germany, as United 
States Consul, and he has remained 
abroad ever since. During this long 
absence he has written numerous stor- 
ies, which have appeared in the Ger- 
man papers. In fact, Germany is said 
to afford him his most profitable field, 
the demand for his stories in America 
having materially declined. Neverthe- 
less, he makes about $15,000 a year by 
his pen, and only half his time em- 
ployed at that. For some time past 
Mr. Harte has taken up his residence 
in London. 

The present strength of our litera- 
ture is undoubtedly to be found among 
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EDWARD BELLAMY. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Philpott. 


the writers of the South. There is a 


vigor in their writings, and an origi- 
nality and newness in the types they 
draw, which give them a foremost 
place among the present makers of 


our national literature. Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston, a native of Georgia, 
has written of life in that State with 
great fidelity, humor, and sentiment. 
His “ Dukesboro’ Tales,” published 
in serial form, first attracted attention, 
and similar stories from his pen have 
been warmly welcomed by the public. 
“Old Mark Langston” is, perhaps, his 
most happy creation. Another South- 
ern writer of conspicuous talent is 
George W. Cable. He chose for him- 
self, and seems to have exhausted, the 
creole life of Louisiana in his books 
“Old Creole Days,” “The Grandis- 
simes,” ‘Madame Delphine,” “ Dr. 
Sevier,” and so on. Cable’s style is 
fervid, his convictions are intense, and 
all his stories teem with historic truth. 
Joel Chandler Harris, who with “ Uncle 
Remus ” began a remarkable series of 
stories in slave and plantation life, 
may be mentioned together with Cable, 


nor must we forget the graphic and 
popular pen of Thomas Nelson Page. 
The latter’s short stories, so dramatic, 
so delicate and so faithful to the peo- 
ple they portray, constitute his pass- 
port to fame, as they have not been 
surpassed by anything produced in 
that line in the whole range of Ameri- 
can fiction. F. Hopkinson Smith 
is another favorite Southern writer. 
His “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” 
printed originally in one of our maga- 
zines and afterward produced as a play 
by Mr. A. M. Palmer, is a delightful 
creation, and although occasionally 
reaching the grotesque, the type was 
accepted by Southerners as generous 
and faithful. 

Returning to the North, numerous 
novelists of remarkable talent attract 
our attention, and among them are 
many women. The pen of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, after contributing to 
our literature one of the most popular 
books ever written in any language, 
is now silent. But a generation of 
younger women writers has sprung 
up, and these women are creating for 
themselves enviable reputations. Mrs. 
Frances H. Burnett, the author of that 
famous story,“ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
is one of our most skilled woman writ- 
ers. Her style is facile and attractive ; 
she has a wide range of subjects, equally 
at home in foreign and native material, 
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and her pen is exceedingly prolific. 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, who has 
written several interesting books, is 
another favorite novelist. Besides be- 


ing a clever descriptive writer, Miss 
Woolson’s characterization is strong, 
and her writings possess considerable 
literary finish. A new and fashionable 
author is Mrs. Burton Harrison, the 
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Ward, Preacher,” published a few years 
ago, gave her a place at once among 
the prominent writers of the day. 
Louise Chandler Moulton belongs to 
the old school, but she has written 
some delightful books and poems, and 
has always been a conspicuous figure 
in literary circles both in Boston and 
London. 


COL. THOS. W. KNOX. . 
From a photograph by Pach, New York. 


author of “The Anglomaniacs.” This 
story, showing with fine satire the par- 
tiality of some weak-minded Americans 
for everything bearing a British trade- 
mark, appeared anonymously in one of 
our magazines, and speculation ran rife 
as to who was its author. A volume of 
Virginian stories, published later, met 
with equal favor and firmly established 
Mrs. Burton Harrison’s reputation as 
one of our best prose writers. Also of 
the group of younger women writers is 
Mrs, Margaret Deland, whose “ John 


No name is more honored in Ameri- 
can literature than that of the elder 
Hawthorne. Its present bearer, Julian 
Hawthorne, is one of our active fiction 
writers and, while he is modest enough 
to disclaim any unusual degree of in- 
dividual merit on account of his fa- 
ther’s celebrity, he has gained a real 
reputation as a story-teller. Julian 
Hawthorne’s position is distinctively his 
own, his attractive and philosophic 
style being quite distinct from that of 
his father. He is also an essayist of 
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BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


brilliant power. Frank R. Stockton, a 
writer of fiction pure and simple, occu- 
pies a peculiar position. In the main 
his books are so thoroughly original 
and fantastic that he stands alone. 
His “Rudder Grange,” and “ The 
Lady or the Tiger?” are the two books 
that made Mr. Stockton’s reputation. 
Another fiction writer whose name is 
constantly before the public is Edgar 
Fawcett. Mr. Fawcett has exercised 
his talents in varied fields, and stands 
as a good representative of the pro- 
fessional writer—essayist, novelist, 
poet, and dramatist. The scenes and 
characters of his novels are drawn 
largely from New York life, so that 
Fawcett may be classed as distinctly 
American. “Purple and Fine Linen,” 
“Olivia Delaplain,” and “A Hopeless 
Case” are among his novels. Henry 
Harland (Sidney Luska) is also a chron- 
icler of New York life, the peculiarity 
of his novels being that they deal 
chiefly with our Jewish community. 
General Lew Wallace, a distinguished 
veteran of the Civil War, and Ed- 
ward Bellamy, a well-known writer on 
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Economics, have both contributed re- 
markable books to our literature. In 
each case it was a virgin effort in the 
field of fiction, and in each case the 
book surprised the world. General 
Wallace’s “Ben Hur,” which is a tri- 
umph of research and romanticism, 
has reached its three hundredth thou- 
sand, and the story has been translated 
into several languages. Edward Bel- 
lamy’s “ Looking Backward” was the 
literary curiosity of 1889 and gave im- 
portance to a social theory rarely 
brought about by a novel. 

The school of erotic fiction is repre- 
sented in this country by two clever 
but morbid writers, Edgar Saltus and 
Amélie Rives. Mr. Saltus has writ- 
ten a number of salacious stories, un- 
healthy both in tone and sentiment. 
He has also published several so-called 
philosophical studies, the strain of which 
may be inferred from the titles: “ The 
Philosophy of Disenchantment,” “ The 
Anatomy of Negation,” etc. Amélie 
Rives is a Southern woman, and the 
scenes of her principal novel, “ The 
Quick or the Dead,” are laid down 


LAURENCE HUTTON. 








South. 
able oversight, was accepted by a 
prominent magazine and_ published, 
the result being a whirlwind of criti- 


The story, by some inexplic- 


cism. The book is analytical and 
dramatic, but morbid and unpleasant 
to a degree. 

Prominent among our makers of 
books, by reason of his extraordinary 
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are exhibited on the news-stands and 
which have large sales, have no real 
part in our literature, and while they 
may corrupt some minds, probably do 
not exert a disturbing influence on 
literature proper. 

Much of our best literature has owed 
its existence to the demands of the 
American magazines, which are in 





EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 


success, is Archibald C. Gunter. It is 
claimed that his novel, “ Mr. Barnes of 
New York,” rejected by all publishers, 
and finally published at his own cost, 
reached the enormous circulation of 
100,000 copies. His other books, not- 
ably “Mr. Potter of Texas,” are of a 
like kind—unnatural and ungrammati- 
cal. Mr. Gunter is only a step re- 
moved from that class of writers whose 
pens have flooded the market of late 
years with so-called psychological 


novels, but in reality vicious and sen- 
sational 


trash. These books, which 





many respects the foremost in the 
world for short stories and essays. 
The English critics concede our excel- 
lence in both of these departments. A 
most promising writer of short stories, 
produced under the stimulating condi- 
tions of magazine writing, is Richard 
Harding Davis. Mr. Davis, who is 
still a very young man, has drawn a 
great deal from his experience and 
observation of New York life, and he 
has made good use of the types that 
are peculiar to this city, giving a new- 
ness to his work that accounts to some 
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extent for its popularity. Mr. Davis 
is the son of Rebecca Harding Davis, 
herself an accepted and brilliant story- 
writer. Another celebrated short story 
writer is Mary E. Wilkins, whose tales 
of New England life are remarkable 
for their photographic accuracy. Mary 
'N. Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock) 
began her literary career by writing 
short stories for the magazines, and 
she was not known as a woman, even 
by the editors, for some years. She 
has pictured the lives of the mountain 
folk in a manner that has not even 
been attempted by any writer before 
her. Thomas A. Janvier, the author 
of “The Aztec Treasure House,” is a 
writer of conspicuous ability, and sto- 
ries from his pen are constantly ap- 
pearing in the magazines. Octave 
Thanet (Alice French) and Amelia E. 
Barr are also active producers of short 
stories. Among other writers whose 
names are familiar to the reading pub- 
lic are: Edward Eggleston, Maude 
Howe Elliot, James Lane Allen, Hjal- 
mar Boyesen, Anna Katherine Greene, 
E. W. Howe, Sarah O. Jewett, Henry 
Loomis Nelson, Mary Hallock Foote, 
Frank Dempster Sherman, Elizabeth 
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Stuart Phelps, Julien Gordon, W. H. 
Bishop, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Jane 
G. Austen, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Ma- 
rion Harland, Abby Sage Richardson, 
Charles McKay, Frank Lee Benedict, 
Howard Pyle, and others. William 
Waldolf Astor, author of “ Valentino”’ 
and “Sforza” and Theodore Roose- 
velt, author of “The Winning of the 
West,” are prominent among the small 
army of wealthy literary amateurs. 
James L. Ford’s “Literary Shop,” a 
satire on modern literary methods, 
must be mentioned among the most 
successful books of the last few years. 

American writers have been very 
successful with books for boys, and 
Noah Brooks, a writer of strong 
power in other fields, has succeeded 
admirably in this. His “Boy Emi- 
grants,” “Our Base-Ball Club,” and 
other books, are in every boy's library. 
Another writer whose name is famil- 
iar to every boy is Colonel Thomas W. 
Knox, one of the most prolific and 
popular writers of adventure. Colonel 
Knox has had a most adventurous life, 
both here and abroad, and his stories 
are largely based on facts. William 
Drysdale, a grand-nephew of Sir 
Walter Scott, is also a great favorite 
with youthful readers. His book “In 
Sunny Lands,” published in 1885, 
reached a sale of 25,000 copies and has 
been extensively drawn upon since by 
other writers on the West Indies. 
Captain King’s Indian stories are, like- 
wise, very exciting and afford excel- 
lent reading. Of the writers of books 
for and about younger children, 
Louisa May Alcott reached the highest 
popularity of all with “Little Men” 
and “ Little Women,” John Habberton 
running her very close in the public 
favor with “Helen’s Babies.” Mary 
Mapes Dodge, the author of “Hans 
Brinker,” which has become a child’s 
classic, and Margaret Sidney, author 
of “The Five Little Pepper” stories, 
are also favorite authors with chil- 
dren. W. J. Henderson has written 
some capital sea stories. 

A department in which, like short 
stories, the American writer excels, is 
essay writing. A _ brilliant essayist 
whose literary début was made in one 
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of our magazines, is Agngs Repplier, 
whose chats on books have attracted 
much attention. Many of our best es- 


sayists, however, have not confined , 


themselves to one form of literature, 
and it would be a somewhat difficult 
task to classify them solely under one 
head ; yet we find that the late George 
W. Curtis was almost exclusively an 
essayist, and that under the same in- 
fluences Charles Dudley Warner did 
much of his best work in the same 
line. An essayist who is also an ora- 
tor, and who is well entitled to rank 
among the foremost literary men of 
the period, is Robert G. Ingersoll. 
Apart from the controversial aspects 
of his writings, they contain passages 
of wisdom and great poetic beauty, 
and some of his addresses, particular- 
ly his lecture on Lincoln, will undoubt- 
edly remain in our literature. Some- 
thing more than an essayist is John 
Burroughs, a writer saz generis, 
with a most pleasing style. 
His books on nature, as seen 
by him, will long be read. T. 
W. Higginson is an author 
whose thoughtful utterances 
for many years have had con- 
siderable bearing on the life 
of the people. To be men- 
tioned in the same connec- 
tion is Edward Everett Hale. 
Jennie June (Mrs. Croly), well- 
known as the founder of “ So- 
rosis,” has written much on 
women’s topics, and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton has been a 
stanch advocate with her pen 
on the subject of female 
emancipation. The field of 
the dramatic essay has been 
pretty thoroughly occupied 
by Brander Matthews and 
Laurence Hutton, who have 
written a great deal in collab- 
oration. Their work includes 
biographies of actors, much 
historic material concerning 
the stage at home and abroad, 
and numerous essays. Anoth- 
er well-known writer on stage 
topics is George Parsons La- 
throp, who married a daugh- 
ter of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Mr. Lathrop is now writing a libretto 
for an opera on “ The Scarlet Letter.” 
The incessant demand for good writ- 
ing on the part of our newspapers have 
led not a few of our best writers to de- 
vote their lives to what might be called 
thankless work, recognized for the mo- 
ment, but not assuming a definite form. 
So it is with Mr. A. C. Wheeler (Nym 
Crinkle) who has written voluminously 
as a dramatic critic and as a pungent 
commentator on books and current 
affairs; and with that other famous 
dramatic critic, Mr. William Winter, 
who is well-known also as a writer 
of delightful verse. Franklin Tyler, 
Maybury Fleming, Charles Frederick 
Nirdlinger, Harrison Grey Fiske, C. 
H. Mehlter, Edward Fales Coward, A. 
Steinberg and A. E. Dithmar write 
thoughtful and admirably written criti- 
cisms on the drama, and Alfred Cohen’s 
(Alan Dale) writings on the same sub- 
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ject are one of the best fea- 
tures of the Avening World. 
Elvyn’A. Barron, in Chica- 
go, also enjoys a wide- 
spread reputation as a crit- 
ic of plays. In the world 
of music there are two 
critics, pre-eminently be- 
fore the public—W. J. Hen- 
derson of the New York 
Times and E. H. Krehbiel 
of the New York 77ribune. 
Both are able and consci- 
entious writers. Mr. Hen- 
derson trifles with the muse, 
and is about to publish his 
collected poems. In other 
branches of journalism, sev- 
eral writers have acquired 
reputations. Among them, 
George Alfred Townsend, 
George W. Smalley, Joseph 
Howard, Jr., Harold Fred- 
erick, Julian Ralph, Murat 
Halstead, Colonel Cock- 
erill, Charles Nordhoff, 
Julius Chambers, Junius 
Henry Brown, and Clark 
Howellsare the most promi- 
nent. 

A conspicuous feature in 
American literature is its 
humor. Our most vigor- 
ous and voluminous humor- 
ist is Edgar W. Nye (Bill 
Nye). The rank of Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain) is not, of course, to be 
called into question, the humor of the 
two men being entirely distinct. C. B. 
Lewis, of the Detroit Free Press, has 
also acquired a reputation as a humor- 
ist, and naturally there is a small army 
of minor jokers too numerous to men- 
tion. 

The list of American poets who have 
devoted themselves exclusively to the 
metrical form is a limited one, many 
having sought the more substantial re- 
wards of prose writing. In some sense 
the most conspicuous poet of Nature 
we have is James Whitcomb Riley. He 
is a native of Indiana, and while he 
smacks strongly of the soil, writing 
close to the vernacular, the sweetness 
and simplicity of true song are clear 
and genuine. His dialect poetry will 
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no doubt win its way into permanency. 
His poems are the echoes of the fire- 
side, the lonely lanes, and all that invites 


sentiment in simple lives. By sharp 
contrast to Riley we have Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, the polished litterateur 
of Boston. Aldrich has written much 
of various kinds — prose and verse 
both — and always with success. His 
“Story of a Bad Boy” has endeared him 
to thousands of youngsters. Richard 
Henry Stoddard is one of the older 
writers of verse and has the true lyric 
touch. He has been of considerable 
service to our literature as critic and 
editor. Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
the broker-poet, has, of late years, 
devoted his time largely to the pro- 
duction of critical and encyclopedic 
works. He is collecting his unpub- 
lished poems for immediate publication, 
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and expects to write more verse than 
prose henceforth. 

A peculiar reputation as a verse 
writer has been won by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, who first came into notoriety 
with her “ Poems of Passion.” She 
possesses a style and philosophy of her 
own which imparts a certain color and 
character to her writings. Eugene 
Field, another widely known versifier, 
is a product of the newspaper press. 
He writes unceasingly on matters of 
general and even very passing local in- 
terest in a style, and with a humor, 
that makes him indispensable to the 
newspapers to which he may be at- 
tached. Thus for some years he has 
been with the Chicago ews and has 
been unfailingly interesting in what- 
ever he has touched. His “Letters 
from England ” were as instructive as 
they were entertaining. Another poet 
who has taken high rank is J. T. Trow- 
bridge. Among his poems are one or 
two that will last with the language, 


THE GODDESS OF 


THE GODDESS OF SPRING. 


the New England life being the special 
theme. Minor poets exist in abun- 
dance, in many cases drawing their 
inspiration from local conditions. 
Among them may be mentioned Celia 
Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, Noah Perry, 
Bliss Carman, Edith M. Thomas, Arlo 
Bates, Stephen Henry Thayer, John D. 
Chaplin, Robert Burnes Wilson and 
Richard Hovey. 

No inconsiderable amount of good 
literature is constantly being contrib- 
uted by anonymous writers, and much 
work that is creditable is also done by 
people who give promise of gaining 
reputations, but who for some reason 
stop short in their career. It is safe, 
however, to say, taking the established 
names and the general excellence of 
the work that catches the eye for the 
moment, that American literature is 
steadily expanding in the right way, 
and that our literature in time will 
stand foremost in many of the great 
departments of creative work. 

Arthur Hornblow. 


SPRING. 


OW wakes to life the Goddess of the Spring, 


The hoar-frost dripping from her hair; 
A thousand odors from her garments fling 
Their pleasing fragrance everywhere. 
Grim Winter now has left his tottering throne 
At Flora’s soft approach ; 
* She hurls the shattered fragments of his crown 
After the Ice-king’s swift receding coach. 


A fig for him! 


I’m one who does not care 


If I should never see his face, 
Nor feel his breath upon the chilly air 
That whistles from his hiding-place. 


This is a time for joy! 


Weave, Flora, weave 


Thy tapestries of bloom, 
And rarer dyes than those that yearly leave, 
In Orient climes, the Indian’s deft loom. 


It was thy breath from balmy shores inspired 
The Visionaries to know the truth ; 

They called thee vaguely what their hearts desired— 
The Fountain of Perpetual Youth. 

Thou art the Genius of the New, the root 
And germ of things to be: 

Wherefore I raise, from lips long sealed and mute, 
This new floralian offering to thee. 


St. George Best. 
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A BELATED ROSE. 


- ATE,” whispers Philip Lancaster, 
pushing aside the blue draper- 
ies that are to-night making 

Miss Daryl more than ever adorable 

to the eye, and seating himself beside 

her, “will you listen to me? For two 

years, like a moth fluttering about a 

candle, have I followed your beck and 

call. Ihave been a slave to your slight- 
est caprices. To-day I am the joke of 
my regiment by reason of my hopeless 
infatuation for the daughter of Sir John 

Daryl—and now—do you not think it 

is time for the game to end?” 

The young iady raises to his face a 
pair of deep blue eyes, in which, despite 
his earnest words, there is a spice of 
coquetry. 

“Two years, is it really as long as 
that, Colonel Lancaster? But what 
then? [Saucily.] There are other vic- 
tims. You are not the only man who 
would like to know which way my fancy 
turns.” : 

Lancaster bites the ends of his tawny 
mustache, and there is an angry look 
in his handsome face as he replies : 

“You are pleased to entertain your- 
self with me (La Reine s’amuse). 


‘Other victims?’ Oh, yes! Iam quite 


aware that more than one worshipper 
lies prostrate before the altar of your 
charms, but as for myse/f, I am no 
longer to be toyed with asa cat plays 
with a mouse. You know that I love 
you, love you so dearly, so passionately, 
that to save you pain I would gladly lay 
down my life, nor count the sacrifice too 
great. But in return—ah, Kate; I 
must have your whole heart, or nothing, 
for I will not share it with John Cava- 
nagh—or any other man.” 

“ Jealous !” cries Miss Daryl, allow- 
ing a little ripple of girlish laughter to 
bubble from her lips. “ Positively jeal- 
ous! Now, do listen to reason, you 
disagreeable fellow. A woman cannot 
be driven at the point of the bayonet 
to choose between her lovers. Can 
you not allow me this one evening in 
which to consider your rival charms? 


But, perhaps, to-morrow ”—again she 
glances covertly at him from beneath 
her long-fringed lashes. 

“ To-morrow,” he echoes, rising and 
standing before her like a young god 
in his wrath. “ No, Kate, zow or never. 
Two years is ample time in which to 
decide my sentence, and you have had 
it. I will give you five minutes,” and, 
turning on his heel, Philip Lancaster 
walks with rapid strides toward the 
glass doors, which, shaded by blue vel- 
vet curtains, divide the ball-room from 
the conservatory where they have been 
sitting. 

The intoxicating measures of Wald- 
teufel’s music fill the air with languor- 
ous sweetness, and, floating through 
the flower-scented rooms, wander out 
into the white moonlight. 

Colonel Lancaster, under the influ- 
ence of its witching spell, pauses for 
one moment to glance at Miss Daryl, 
who, motionless and looking rather 
frightened, turns toward him a face in 
which tears have taken the place of 
mischief. ‘“ Kate!” he says—without 
emotion, but it is easy to read his ex- 
citement in the nervous clenching of 
his hands, “in five minutes I will re- 
turn to hear my fate—once for all. If 
it be death, hold in your hand a red 
rose (some of them hang heavy above 
your head). Seeing it, I shall not dis- 
turb you, but will rid you of my unwel- 
come presence forever. But, if it be 
life; oh, Kate! listen to me—dife, 
hold out to me a welcoming white 
rose.” 

Lancaster’s voice trembles—his head 
sinks upon his chest, and without an- 
other word he turns and disappears 
among the whirling figures in the ball- 
room, leaving Miss Daryl to count with 
beating heart the lagging moments un- 
til his return. 


The patter of dancing feet has 
ceased, and the music has given way to 
the confused sounds of merry laughter 
and chattering voices. A breath of 
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wind laden with the fragrance of jessa- 
mine comes in through a French win- 
dow and flutters the ribbons on Miss 
Daryl’s blue gown. She glances up 
and perceives coming toward her a 
man, who, though as tall and hand- 
some as Philip Lancaster, lacks his 
broad shoulders and commanding pres- 
ence, and it is evident from the frown 
which darkens the face of the young 
lady that his coming is an annoyance to 
her, though she makes a feeble effort 
to smile, and nods her golden head. 
John Cavanagh takes the seat besid> 
Miss Daryl, just vacated by his rival, 
and plucks with idle fingers a branch of 
crimson blossoms from a tall rose-tree, 
which flaunts its ruddy flowers between 
his face and Kate’s. 

“You are all alone!” he whispers 
exultingly. “ Whata piece of good fort- 
une! I have so much to say.” 

“Oh! not now, not now!” exclaims 
the girl, turning her anxious eyes tow- 
ard him with an earnestness that is al- 
most pathetic. There is no trace of 
coquetry about her now, and she is 
paler than any lily. 

A look of hurt surprise chases the 
latent tenderness from Cavanagh’s 


face, and he rises with an air of ill- 
concealed irritation. 

“Oh—I see—you are expecting— 
someone else,” he stammers, standing 
before her accusingly. 

Kate’s heart is throbbing painfully. 


The moments are flying. In one 
round of sixty seconds the man who is 
coming for his answer will surely be 
here—and he must not find her with 
John Cavanagh. 

“ Go !” she cries—extending a pretty 
white hand pleadingly—but not car- 
ing much if she wound him, so long as 
he will but leave her —“ another time 
I will hear you—but go now.” 

Her eyes brim over with unshed 
tears, and one of the crystal drops 
falls upon the bosom of her blue 
gown, where it lies sparkling like a dia- 
mond. “Iam going,” says the young 
man, “and as my company affords you 
so little pleasure I will promise not to 
return. Here—Kate (I may call you 
Kate this once, surely), accept this 
rose—its color is emblematic of a 
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heart which you have mortally wound- 
ed.” 

Miss Daryl glances down at the 
flower, about whose slender stem her 
hand has unconsciously closed, and at 
the same moment the blue velvet cur- 
tains at the entrance to the conserva- 
tory slowly part, and between them 
Colonel Lancaster stands for one mo- 
ment, with his handsome face turned 
toward the blue-eyed girl who holds in 
her white fingers a crimson rose, then 
without a word he allows the heavy 
portiéres to fall together, and disap- 
pears. 

Kate stares blankly after his retreat- 
ing figure, then realizing that in the 
blossom which Cavanagh has given her 
Philip has read his fate, she dashed it 
to the ground, and turns upon the 
young man the vials of her wrath, while 
he, speechless with surprise, receives 
her cruel words in_ utter silence. 
Gathering about her the voluptuous 
folds of her billowy blue gown, garland- 
ed with valley lilies, she rises to her 
feet, and with the gesture of an empress 
points to the window. “ There is only 
one thing Lask of-you,” she says, scorn- 
fully—* that you will go as you came, 
and rid me of your hateful presence.” 

Then as the remorseful, but wholly 
bewildered, Cavanagh obeys her orders, 
and leaves her alone among a thousand 
flowers of which she, herself, is incom- 
parably the fairest, Miss Daryl casts 
aside her majesty and sinking like a 
broken lily upon the iron bench presses 
her hands to her throbbing temples. 
“T must find him,” she cries, hotly, “I 
must explain! Iam not too proud for 
that. The time has come when my 
pride must crumble in the dust. Oh! 
Philip, my king! What would my life 
be without the paradise of your encir- 
cling arms?” 

Slipping through a side door Kate 
presently reappears in the ball-room— 
a deeper color in her cheeks, a brighter 
lustre in her eyes than ever before. 

“ Algernon,” she whispers, laying a 
gentle hand on the arm of her brother, 
who is with a number of young men 
grouped about the stairway, “ have you 
seen Colonel Lancaster within the past 
few minutes?” 
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“He left the house not a moment 
since,” says young Daryl; “and I 
heard him say that he sails for India 
to-morrow. Why, Sis; how pale you 
are! Here, Gresham, bring a glass of 
wine for my sister; will you? Take 
my arm, Kate, and come out on the 
balcony. These rooms are too warm 
for you.” 

Miss Daryl sways to and fro for a 
moment, while the lights and the danc- 
ers mingle in one mad whirl, then si- 
lently thanking God that no one but 
himself can read her suffering heart, 
she raises her proud little head with 
its crown of golden hair, and says, 
quite bravely : : 

“No, thank you, Mr. Gresham; I do 
not need wine. I am quite well, Algy, 
dear, but you may take me to have an 
ice.” 


Two years later, as Colonel Lan- 
caster ascends the club steps, shortly 
after his return from India, he runs 
almost into his old comrade in arms 
Lieutenant Jack Digby of the Queen’s 
Own. 

“By George! Phil!” exclaims the 
Back 


young man, “glad to see you. 
from the jungles, eh?” . 

“Yes,” replies the colonel, listlessly, 
“the tigers palled on me after a while, 
‘ and I concluded to pack up my tro- 
phies and return to the haunts of civ- 


ilization. What news is there?” 

“No end of it. Of course, you’ve 
heard of Jack Cavanagh’s marriage?” 

Philip leans somewhat heavily against 
the balustrade. ‘“ No,” he says, speak- 
ing slowly and with difficulty. “It is 
Miss Daryl, of course?” 

“Poor shot, old fellow; popular re- 
port says she refused him, and he mar- 
ried the premiére danseuse of a café 
chantante in Paris, six months after 
you left. As for Kate Daryl she is as 
cold as an iceberg to everyone except 
her father, with whom she is now rus- 
ticating by ‘Killarney’s lakes and 
fells.’”” Colonel Lancaster flushes a 
little, through the thick coat of tan 
which covers his cheeks. 

“Ah, indeed!” he observes coolly, 
and without animation; “she could 
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not have selected a more delightful re- 
treat.” 


It isa June evening, and over the 
Lakes of Killarney a crescent moon 
hangs pendent from the heavens, while 
myriads of twinkling stars blink know- 
ingly at their own reflection in the 
water. Through the sweet night-air 
comes the sound of a guitar, and the 
deep tones of a man’s voice singing. 

On the balcony of a hotel overlook- 
ing the lake sits Kate Daryl, engaged 
in the absorbing occupation of watch- 
ing the tiny waves that, white-crested, 
lap against the shore. 

From the little sitting-room comes 
the sound of Sir John Daryl’s voice, 
plaintive with newly disturbed slumber. 

“Kathryn!” he calls, “will you 
come here, my dear, and ring the bell 
for Patrick? My gouty foot is so pain- 
ful that I am positively unable to cross 
the floor to summon him myself.” 

Miss Daryl gives one regretfully 
lingering glance at the witching beau- 
ties of Killarney, then obediently rising 
from her low seat on the balcony, smil- 
ingly ministers to her father’s wants. 

“ There is someone knocking at the 
door,” exclaims the old man, irritably. 
“Do not cry out ‘Come in,’ but first 
find out who it is. I am not in the 
mood for visitors.” 

Kate turns up the gas a little high- 
er and gives that feminine, adjusting 
touch to the somewhat sleepy room ere 
she opens the door, to behold standing 
before her the very material form of 
Colonel Lancaster. A little ruddier 
has the brush of the Indian Sun-god 
painted his cheeks, and his beard isa 
trifle heavier; but the dark eyes are 
the same, and they are fixed on her 
just now with an eagerness which sets 
her heart to beating, and brings the 
red bloom to her cheeks till even the 
tips of her little pink ears are as rosy 
as her gown. 

It is such disenchantment, when one 
has been dreaming of a lover for two 
years, and praying for his return, to 
have the meeting occur within sound 
of an irascible father’s ears, in the full 
glare of a well-lighted hall ; and, when 
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Colonel Lancaster says : “ How do you 
do, Miss Daryl? May I come in and 
see your father for a few moments?” 
Kate feels, in spite of those earnest 
eyes, as if she had suddenly awakened 
from a beautiful dream, and the cor- 
ners of her sweet mouth droop a little 
as she answers, somewhat coldly, “ He 
will be very glad to see you, Colonel 
Lancaster.” Then, re-entering the 
room: “ We have an unexpected pleas- 
ure, papa. Colonel Lancaster has re- 
turned from India, and has called to 
see you.” 

Sir John raises himself in his arm- 
chair and extends a welcoming hand, 
while his daughter, sinking into a low 
seat near the window, wonders vaguely 
how and why this handsome young 
man should be in Killarney. Philip 
Lancaster says very little to Miss 
Daryl, but divides his attention, never- 
theless, very fairly between the young 
lady and her father, for, while he uses 
his most alluring charms of anecdote 
and incident for the entertainment of 
the old man, he allows his eyes to 
study every detail of Kate’s trim little 
figure, from the dainty slippers which 
peep, like mice, beneath her red dress, 
to the averted face which makes so 
charming a profile. 

“It must be over soon,” she is 
thinking. “Two men, however deep- 
ly interested in lions and tigers, can- 
not talk about them forever. Then he 
will rise and bid her coldly, ‘Good- 
evening,’ and the materialized ending 
of her dream will come.” 

But suddenly Colonel Lancaster ad- 
vances toward the disconsolate little 
figure in the red gown, and bending 
over it, startles Miss Daryl by a bold 
request : 

“Will you come out on the balcony 
and show me the lake by moonlight ?” 
he says, smiling. “ You will excuse 
me, Sir John, if I rob you of your 
daughter’s society for a few moments. 
That crescent boat in the heavens has 
been wooing me for the last ten min- 
utes, through the open window.” 
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Kate follows his tall figure out into 
the starlit evening, redolent with the 
fragrant incense offered by a thou- 
sand flowers on the altar of night. 
In the distance, over the “ hirken- 
shaws”’ and green dells, rises sweet 
and clear the vesper song of a thank- 
ful thrush, as he rocks upon the sway- 
ing branches of a beech-tree. 

Beyond the reach of Sir John’s ears, 
at the extreme end of the balcony, 
Philip turns and gazes at Kate with 
those wonderful eyes of his, beside 
which the stars look pale and cold. 

“Kate,” he says, huskily, while be- 
fore that ardent glance her white lids 
fall, “ Kate, two years ago I begged 
you for one white rose, which you 
withheld, and I was fool enough to 
think that in the jungles of India I 
might learn from the tigers to cast 
out from my soul every spark of ten- 
derness for you. But, Kate, the 
very winds have whispered your name 
in my ears, and the wildest places 
I have seen have been nothing com- 
pared to the desolation of my own 
heart.” 

He pauses, and under the potent spell 
of his passionate voice, the cloak of 
Miss Daryl’s coquetry falls unheeded 
to her feet, as in the fair moonlight 
she stands before him with the love 
she had so long striven to conceal 
shining in her unabashed eyes. 

Her fingers have wandered to the 
bunch of roses upon her breast, and 
detaching one, she holds it toward 
him shyly, while a smile of infinite 
happiness trembles upon her lips. 

“Take it—if it is not too late— 
Philip — my Philip.” Then, before 
Kate could realize it, the world has 
changed from a wilderness to blossom 
like the rose ; and secure in the heaven 
of her lover’s encircling arms, she lays 
her golden head upon his breast, while 
the little stars smile down upon them, 
and the moon (being young) hides its 
face, considerately, among the fleecy 
clouds. 

Violet Etynge Mitchell. 
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SURPRISING feature of the 
nineteenth century has been 
the sudden appearance and 

rapid increase of newspaper women in 
every part of the country, but especially 
in New York. In 1875 they could have 
been counted on the fingers of the two 
hands. In 1895, if we include trade 
journals, they are to be numbered 
among the thousands. They began 
with short stories, society news, and 
personal gossip. This pent up Utica 
did not contain their powers long, and 
in a short while women successfully 
invaded every field of journalistic work. 
To-day they are reporters, translators, 
copy-readers, interviewers, proof-read- 
ers, staff-writers, telegraph editors, 
managing editors, publishers, business 
Managers, advertisement solicitors, 
book-reviewers and musical critics. 
Opposed at first by the conservative 
element of the profession, and more 
strongly objected to by the dissipated 
and indolent, who saw in them danger- 
ous prospective rivals, they have rapid- 
ly won their way onward and upward, 
by the hardest kind of hard work. 
Their present position has been se- 
cured, not by brilliancy or genius, al- 
though these abound in their ranks, 
but by fidelity, perseverance, and in- 
dustry. Many of their number, like 
Olive Harper, Mrs. Margaret Welch, 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Mrs. 
Maud Andrews Ohl, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Mrs. Eliza Nicholson, and 
Mrs. Eliza Archard Connor, have at- 
tained celebrity through ability and 
intellectuality of the highest order. 
Hundreds enjoy deserved distinction 
in their own craft, and nearly all earn 
an excellent living and possess that 
great boon, independence. Outside of 
trade and scientific journalism, in which 
large numbers are engaged, there are 
several hundred who are attached to 
the press, daily, weekly, or monthly. 
Their work constitutes a large portion 
of the ephemeral literature demanded 


by New York life, and is daily enjoyed 
by the million readers of the great 
metropolis and its suburbs. But few 
are known to the outside public, no 
matter how highly distinguished they 
may be in their own ranks. Among 
them the following may be taken as 
types of the entire number, some ex- 
celling in pure journalistic effort, 
others in literary endeavor, some in 
versatility, and others in specialties, 
but all alike remarkable for high men- 
tality and great professional power. 
The woman editor of that famous 
institution, the American Press Asso- 
ciation, is Mrs. Eliza Archard Connor, 
who enjoys a national reputation as a 
writer and thinker. She was born near 
Cincinnati, and educated at Antioch 
College, where she displayed rare talent 
in literature, the classics, and mathema- 
tics. For some time she was a pro- 
fessor in Latin and German in Western 
collegiate institutions, but eventually 
relinquished these for journalism. Her 
first article was printed when she was 
but thirteen, and from that time on 
until she embraced the profession, she 
was a voluminous contributor to the 
press. Her articles attracted general 
attention on account of their trench- 
ant style, keen analytic power, and 
ripe culture, and made her popular 
with both the public and the publishers. 
In 1878 she joined the staff of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, and in 1884 re- 
signed to become literary editor of the 
New York World. ‘The following year 
she took her present position, where she 
has labored so long and well as to make 
her name a household word in every 
part of America and Canada. She is 
wonderfully versatile, and has achieved 
high results in many fields of literary 
endeavor. In travel, her work “ E. A. 
Abroad” is one of the best volumes of 
European sketches in the market. In 
fiction she has written over a dozen 
popular novels. In history she is the 
author of a work on the Battles of the 
Civil War which has been published as 
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a standard by over a thousand news- 
papers. In newspaperdom she has done 
everything from police-court reporting 
to editing-in-chief. She has averaged 
two columns a day for nearly twenty 
years, an amount of writing which would 
make a small library in itself, and all 
of it sparkling, instructive, and read- 
able. It may be questioned if any 
newspaper man, barring, it may be, Jo 
Howard, Jr., George Alfred Townsend, 
or G. A. Sala, can equal her record. 
Miss Mary C. Francis is a compara- 
tive new-comer in the metropolis. She 
hails from Cincinnati, where she has 
done splendid work on the Zimes-Star 
and Commercial Gazette. She is young, 
beautiful, and talented, and undoubted- 
ly has before her a long and prosperous 
career. She is a conscientious and 
good all-round writer. In her descrip- 
tive work, she has a happy knack of in- 
troducing a vein of humor or of senti- 
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ment which makes the driest facts 
charming reading. In reporting, she 
has an accurate sense for news and also 
for climax and dramatic effect. In 
general work she is quick, concise, and 
readable. Pressure and hurry do not 
disturb her but increase her activity. 
Lately in doing a convention she wrote 
4,500 words “straight off” in three 
hours, and even at that rate of speed 
produced what is called “clean copy,” 
z.¢., readable manuscript. 

Elizabeth G. Jordan, the editor of 
the woman’s page of the New York 
World, is a very important and influen- 
tial personality in the newspaper ranks. 
She was born in Wisconsin and began 
her journalistic career in Milwaukee. 
She displayed great ability from the 
very first as both a writer and a humor- 
ist, contributing to the Lvening Wiscon- 
sin, the St. Paul Globe, Texas Siftings, 
Peck’s Sun and the Herald, Tribune, 
and Jnter-Ocean of Chicago. In 1888 
she went to Chicago, and joined the 
staff of the Zribune. She made a na- 
tional hit while there, and was shortly 
afterward invited to New York, at the 
instance of Colonel Cockerill, then 
editor-in-chief of the World. She 
joined the force of that great daily as 
a reporter, but through her splendid 
work and rare ability rose rapidly to 
her present position. She is also the 
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assistant editor of the Sunday issue, 
and enjoys the distinction of being 
among the youngest of the woman edi- 
tors of New York. She is a woman of 
powerful character and many accom- 
plishments. She has a great aptitude 
for languages, which has been of vast 
use to her in her profession. 

‘A typical New York girl, brainy, in- 
dustrious, and ambitious, is Miss Joseph- 
ine Meighan. She received a first-class 
education in that city and in Paris, and 
even before that was finished had be- 
gun toiling with the pen on a series 
of admirable articles which appeared 
in J/ilustrated America. At eighteen, 
she received the offer of a reportership 
on a daily paper and accepted it gladly. 
She signalized herself immediately by 
the quality and quantity of her work. 
Society work, children’s pages, women’s 
columns, interviews, newsy specials, 
short stories, and general work were 
equally easy to her hand. Within a 
year she was recognized as a newspaper 
woman of the first rank. She rose to 
be assistant Sunday editor of the New 
York Advertiser, where she remained 
a year. During this time she aided 
largely in making that issue a literary 
and artistic success. At the end of the 
twelvemonth she became the head of 
that department, where she has ever 
since remained. It is needless to add 
that the Sunday sheet is better than 
ever. Miss Meighan’s best work, or 
that which has been quoted the most 
widely, has been a series of delicious 
articles, “short sermons” or essays, 
under the titles of “‘ Womanly Philoso- 
phy,” “Through a Lorgnette,” and 
“ Boudoir Chatter.” Beyond her regular 
routine, she gets up an entire page for 
the press syndicate every week, and also 
contributes short stories to the maga- 
zines. Miss Meighan inherits much of 
her literary ability. Her father was a 
talented editor, and her grandfather 
was a successful editor of the Home 
Journal in the days of George Morris 
and Nathaniel P. Willis. 

There is no better name in American 
literature than Walworth. The fa- 
mous New York chancellor of that ilk 
was a master of juridical English, 
while his son, the novelist, was at one 
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time regarded as the great star of 
modern fiction. Ellen Hardin Wal- 
worth is a delightful poet and writer. 
The talent expressed by the name is 
well represented by Mrs. Jeanette 
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Walworth, of New York, who is one of 
the masterly writers of the New York 
Mail and Express. Mrs. Walworth is a 
Philadelphian by birth, but has passed 
most of her life in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. Her husband, Major Douglas 
Walworth,.a distinguished soldier, has 
long been a prominent Southern editor. 
Her career has been literary as well as 
journalistic. She was well known to 
the press as a competent and able 
writer, but became famous by her 
novels. Her story, “The New Man at 
Rossmere,” was pronounced by How- 
ells to be the best Southern story he 
had read. Besides these she had writ- 
ten “The Bar Sinister,” “ Southern 
Silhouettes,” “A Mississippi Martyr,” 
“A Splendid Egotist,” “A Strange 
Pilgrimage,” and “The Martlett Seal.” 
She had been a contributor to the New 
York Lvening Post, but her best news- 
paper work has been done for the A/ai/ 
and Express, in the past two years. 
She resides in a charming home in 
New York City, which is the head- 
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quarters of a large circle of literary 
people of distinction. Mrs. Walworth 
has a Greek face, symmetric, intellect- 
ual, and refined, and a disposition of 
rare sweetness and courtesy. 

A bright particular star of the 
Brooklyn Standard- Union is Miss 
Emma Trapper, a handsome, thought- 
ful, and active woman, who lives simply 
in and for her work. She has been in 
the profession several years, during 
which time she has risen from the re- 
portorial ranks to be the woman editor 
of that well-known daily. She is a 
good linguist, musical critic, inter- 
viewer, politician, special writer, and 
editorialist. She has spent much time 
abroad, and sent letters from nearly 
all the important points in Europe to 
the best known American dailies. 

Though best known to the American 
public as a society leader, a great pub- 
lisher, and a woman of consummate 
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business ability, Mrs. Frank Leslie is 
also a newspaper woman, with few if 
any superiors. She has been engaged 
in literary work for more than twenty- 
five years, and in that period has tried 
every round in the ladder from stray 
contributor up to editor-in-chief. She 
is a brilliant, forcible, and pregnant 
writer, whose letters are quoted 
throughout this country, Canada, and 
Great Britain. Her editorials are in- 
cisive, her criticism trenchant, and her 
comments always full of vitality ; if she 
had done nothing else than write she 
would have made a national reputation 
in that field alone, but her abilities in 
this direction have been obscured by 
her phenomenal success as a woman 
of affairs. She entertains largely and 
makes a special point of bringing for- 
ward girls and women who are just 
beginning a literary career. She is a 
prominent member of the Woman’s 
Press Club and other organizations. 

It is more in her capacity as reformer 
and philanthropist than as an able and 
successful newspaper woman, that Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Grannis is known to the 
general public. A rich woman, she 
has given away everything she pos- 
sessed to the poor and suffering. An 
active business woman, conducting an 
influential religious journal, the Church 
Union, she has devoted and still de- 
votes eight hours a day to works of 
practical benevolence and _ beneficence. 
In her professional career, Mrs. Gran- 
nis is a journalist of great ability. She 
has built up her paper into a very val- 
uable and influential property. Her 
hand is visible in every department. 
She manages the editorial desk, the 
composing-room, and the presses. She 
supervises the advertising department, 
the circulation bureau, and the sub- 
scription lists. She attends to the 
voluminous correspondence and the 
arrangements with writers and contrib- 
utors. She writes likewise. Of her lit- 
erary power there is no question. She 
can be as fierce and denunciatory as a 
Jacobin orator, or as mild and loving 
as a sentimentalist. She can be hu- 
morous ina saturnine way and can “do 
descriptive” better than the average 
novelist. Her normal tone, however, 
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is persuasion, kindness, gentle argu- 
ment, and broad-mindedness. 

A very striking figure among the pen- 
workers of the metropolis is Mrs. Isabel 
Mallon, better known to her friends 
as “ Bab” Mallon, from a nom de plume 
she has always employed. She is tall, 
slender, attractive, and cultured, and 
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essays, specials, and stories, all of which 
showed her to be possessed of fine liter- 
ary taste. She is a Southerner by birth, 
and enjoys the educational advantages 
which are possessed by the ladies of 
that part of the country. This was an 
invaluable property for one entering 
metropolitan journalism. It stood in 
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would be noticeable in any gathering. 
She is a journalist of great versatility, 
power, and humor. She conceived the 
idea of the personal syndicate letter 
and was the first to successfully intro- 
duce it into general use. She is also 
one of the clever editors of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

Another bright, intellectual woman 
is Mrs. Haryot Holt Cahoon. She has 
been in the profession about twelve 
years, but before that time had written 
and published many articles, including 


great stead to Mrs. Cahoon, who rap- 
idly advanced from a stray contributor 
to her present editorial position. In this 
she has been extremely successful. She 
has acquired a thorough knowledge of 
New York, and is known and welcome at 
every woman’s organization, from the 
simple social clubs up to the great re- 
form and philanthropic associations. 
She is perfectly in touch with the wom- 
en who read her interesting columns, 
and daily reflects all that is going on in 
the social world, in club life, in the fine 
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arts, the charities, and the other fields 
of feminine effort. Unlike many edi- 
tors, she is a generous contributor to 
her own pages, and brightens them 
with an unending variety of sketches, 
stories, studies, news articles, and com- 
ments on current events. She is very 
versatile, and writes one moment a pa- 
thetic tale and the next a delicious sa- 
tire on fads and fashions. She can de- 
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cious-looking, and stylish, and is a pop- 
ular club-woman and a good speaker. 
She has done some dramatic writing 
and achieved great success in the line 
of romantic short stories. 

A striking personality, both physical 
and mental, is Miss Grace Margaret 
Gould. ‘Tall, attractive, dark, and 


graceful, she is one of the comeliest 
members of the craft. 


Socially she is 
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scribe Washington Market as it was 
the day before and the Roman cuisine 
as it was seventeen hundred years ago. 
No matter what she composes, it is al- 
ways marked by epigrammatic expres- 
sion and a fine sensibility. 

Mrs. Isabel McElhinney Johnson's 
children’s stories are known all over 
the country, and are considered the 
best of their kind published in Amer- 
ica. She translates from the French 
and German with great ease and 
fluency, and has a splendid, forcible, 
and brilliant style of writing. In 
appearance she is tall, slender, viva- 


M. GOULD. 


accomplished, gracious, and fascinat- 
ing. Intellectually, she is one of the 
bright lights of Newspaper Row. She 
comes from Albany, N. Y., but is an 
enthusiastic Gothamite by adoption. 
She is an innate reporter. She knows 
news whenever and wherever she finds 
it, writes rapidly and well, is punctual, 
prompt, and tireless, accurate, concise, 
and descriptive, while, what is a rarer 
virtue, has had an education and ex- 
perience which enable her to be as 
much at home in a scientific society as 
in a pink dinner or a Napoleon tea. In 
her brief career on the press she has 
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done nearly every sort of reporting, and 
yet has found time to finish many ex- 
quisite child’s stories and valuable and 
even scholarly special. She enjoys 
the respect of the editors and the ad- 
miration and friendship of her col- 
leagues. No one is more popular in 
the profession and no one more de- 
serves the success which she enjoys. 

Miss Gertrude Eastman, a fascinat- 
ing and capable young woman, is one 
of the intellectual staff which is so 
marked a feature of the New York 
Tribune. Although almost a tyro in 
the profession, she has made herself 
conspicuous by her admirable literary 
work. In dramatic literature she has 
written two model curtain-raisers and 
a number of thoughtful and scholarly 
critiques. Asa reporter she has cov- 
ered nearly every field for her journal 
in a manner that has elicited the ap- 
proval of the management. Her style 
is vigorous, her diction graceful and 
ornate, and her vocabulary much wider 
than that of the average male scribe. 
She is an active member of the Wom- 
an’s Press Club, and takes a lively 
interest in all the movements of the 
present day. She is an omnivorous 
reader and writes some excellent verse 
and literary reviews. 

Handsome, dignified, stylish, and in- 
tellectual are the adjectives that one 
would apply to Mrs. Fannie B. Merrill, 
who has charge of the Woman’s De- 
partment of the New York Herald. 
She deserves credit for much of the 
planning and execution which have 
made it a notable feature of metropoli- 
tan journalism. The extent of its news, 
the number and variety of the fields it 
covers, the merit of its articles and spec- 
ials, the excellence of its illustrations, 
its many “beats” and “scoops” and 
its progressive character have gained 
the esteem and admiration of all its 
women readers. Mrs. Merrill brings 
knowledge and experience as well as 
ability toher task, Though a Bosto- 
nian, she has been in New York so long 
as to be a thorough Gothamite. She 
was for many years a special writer and 
editorial-staff member of the New York 
World, and at the same time the busy 
correspondent of a half-score of out-of- 
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town papers. She it was who first sug- 
gested taking the place of the outcasts 
and unfortunates in the great city, and 
describing their adventures and lives 
from within and not from the stand- 
point of the reporter without. She 
was also one of the first to utilize the 
news-value of distinguished women and 
the wives of distinguished men. She 
is clever at reporting, in interviewing, 
writing specials, and editing. Outside 
of her profession she is a splendid host, 
a delightful companion, anda well-bred 
woman of letters and of the world. 
Mrs. Eliza Putnam Heaton isa famil- 
iar face in the New York newspaper 
world. She is of Massachusetts origin, 
and was graduated at the head of her 
class from the Boston University in 
1882. She began contributing to the 
daily press the same year, her first es- 
says appearing in the Brooklyn Daily 
Times and receiving much favorable no- 
tice. She became a regular contributor 
to that paper, then a reporter, and in 
1886 one of its editors. At the same 
time she became connected with the 
great syndicates, more notably the 
American Press Association and the 
Bacheller Newspaper Syndicate, which 
accepted and published scores of inter- 
esting and finely written articles from 
her pen. In 1891 she became woman 
editor of a well-known New York 
daily, and in 1894 joined the staff of 
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the Bacheller Syndicate. She is a fine 
all-around journalist and a capital staff 
writer. One of her feats which aroused 
great public interest took place in 
September, 1888, when she sailed in 
the steerage from Liverpool to New 
York for the purpose of studying the 
emigrants and the treatment they re- 
ceived in their transatlantic voyage. 

A newspaper-woman who is almost 
equally distinguished by her talents as 
a scientist, inventor, and woman of af- 
fairs is Miss Cynthia M. Westover 
(Kate Kensington). Her father was a 
noted geologist and mining expert, 
with paternal instinct so strong that 
he always took his daughter with him 
in his professional career. In this 
manner she unconsciously became a 
skilled horsewoman, hunter, fisher, 
mineralogist, and geologist herself, and 
probably went through more exploits 
than fall to the lot of ordinary mor- 
tals. She was graduated from the 
Colorado State University, and after 
that took a post-graduate course of 
four years. She mastered music, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish ; 
passed the civil service examination 
and served successfully in one of the 
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municipal departments of New 
York City. She has been a 
capable and prolific writer, and 
has contributed largely to the 
leading dailies, weeklies, and 
magazines of New York and 
the other great cities. Her 
culture and accomplishments 
are sO great and comprehen- 
sive that she is known among 
her friends as “the travelling 
encyclopedia.” 

Mrs. Agnes Monroe Russell, 
who edited Zhe Club magazine 
so intelligently and gracefully, 
is a poet and a scholar of su- 
perb talents. In appearance 
she is tall, well-moulded, and 
lithe. She has two successful 
books on the market. 

Margaret Compton, who in 
private life is Mrs. John Har- 
rison, is a New Yorker born 
and bred. She was graduated 
from the famous Twelfth Street 
school, which became the pres- 
ent Normal College. She began work 
with the pen when a mere girl, contribut- 
ing to educational and religious publica- 
tions. She succeeded so well that final- 
ly she became regularly attached to 
the Sunday-School Times. Inher leisure 
hours she found time to write in col- 
laboration with her husband, the well- 
known magazine writer and _play- 
wright, a delightful novelette in verse 
entitled “Over the Summer Sea.” 
The book struck the popular fancy by 
reason of its dainty and delicate senti- 
ment, and is now in its second or third 
edition. Removing from New York to 
London, she entered British journalism 
in that city, and served several years 
as a Foreign Exchange editor, in which 
she gave more than satisfaction. Dur- 
ing that period she produced a series 
of valuable papers for the English 
press on “ Life in the States,” which 
were widely read and_ extensively 
copied in both that country and 
abroad. Returning to America, she 
resumed her relations with the news- 
paper world without relinquishing al- 
together her English connections. 


During the past two years she has con- 
fined herself to “ specials,” correspond- 
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ence, the study of folk-lore, and the 
writing of children’s stories, Miss 
Compton, or Mrs. Harrison, is highly 
cultured and one of the best-read wom- 
en in the profession. 

Wit, humorist, and poet of no com- 
mon ability as well as newspaper wom- 
an is Mrs. Kate Masterson, a tall and 
beautiful brunette, and an acknowl- 
edged belle of local newspaperdom. 
Her charming verses have appeared in 
the New York Herald, Sun, Life, Truth, 
Puck, Judge, Texas Siftings, Harper's, 
and any number of weeklies and 
monthlies. She is a genius, who jokes 
and versifies with greater ease than 
most people write. She is an intelli- 
gent editor and a first-class reporter. 
Her talents, however, are rather literary 
than journalistic, and promise to make 
her famous ere many years in the 
world of letters. 

Miss Ivy Ross, of the Zribune, Press, 
and Morning Journal, is a graduate of 
Barnard College and a linguist of the 
first order. She has done many extraor- 
dinary bits of work, among which an 
interview with a great German musician 
in his own language was considered a 
feat worthy of notice and comment. 

Marion Harland (which is the pen- 
name of Mrs. Mary V. Terhune) is one 
of the most active and voluminous 
writers of the present generation. Born 
in Virginia in 1831 she began literary 
work at the age of fourteen, and has 
continued it with unabated vigor to the 
present time, a period of fifty years. 
During this half-century she has pub- 
lished twenty-five books, thousands of 
essays and specials, and tens of thou- 
sands of news-items,comments, reviews, 
and notes. She has been an editor of 
Babyhood, Wide-awake, St. Nicholas, The 
Home-maker, and has contributed to 
nearly every magazine published in the 
United States. Her last work of im- 
portance has been a series of letters of 
travel in Europe and Asia Minor, in- 
cluding the Holy Land. Mrs. Terhune 
has a daughter and son who inherit her 
facility with the pen and who have al- 
ready made their mark in literary and 
newspaper work. 

Alice E. Ives is a young and talented 
Michigan girl with an inborn love for 
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journalism. Before she could write, 
she composed verses and stories. From 
the age of fifteen until to-day she has 
been a versatile and brilliant author. 
Her play “ Lorine” was a success. Her 
magazine articles, especially one in the 
Forum entitled “The Domestic Purse- 
strings,” have been widely read and 
copied, and her newspaper work, both 
before and after coming to New York, 
has been of a high order. She has 
contributed many first-class articles to 
the American Press Association and 
other eminent syndicates, and has ap- 
peared to great advantage as a critic 
and scholar in the Art Amateur and 
kindred publications. She _ versifies 
well, but has not been as successful 
with poetry as with prose. She is es- 
sentially a newspaper woman, quick 
perceptive, well-read, precise, and truth- 
ful. ‘To this she adds a keen apprecia- 
tion of the humorous, pathetic, and 
dramatic situations of daily life. 
Nevada V. Davis, one of our most 
promising newspaper women, is an 
Ohioan by birth and education. She 
was graduated in 1890 from Oberlin 
College with high honors, and after 
graduation taught the ancient and mod- 
ern languages in the Salt Lake City 
High School. She has travelled ex- 
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tensively, and is one of the few Ameri- 
cans who have been over all their 
country, including Alaska. She early 
showed a predilection for journalistic 
work, and while at Oberlin contributed 
to the college and outside publications. 
In Salt Lake City she wrote for the 
Tribune, the leading daily of that place, 
and has acted as correspondent and 
special writer for the Cleveland Leader 
and other prominent papers. Her work 
in New York has consisted chiefly of 
reporting politics, crusades, society 
matters, and public schools, and has not 
as yet afforded her any opportunity for 
the use of her many talents. She has 
a natural gift of description, a fine 
memory for facts, faces, and names, 
along with an instinctive knowledge of 
the value of news. Though young in 
the calling, she has gained an enviable 
position by able and conscientious 
work. 

The woman editor of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, that magnificent paper of 
national celebrity, is Miss Celia Ken- 
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ney, who is a veteran in the service 
of the press. She has been con- 
nected with it for twenty-five years, 
and is to-day regarded with the 
same admiration and respect by her 
subordinates as the rest of her male 
colleagues. She has an almost mi- 
croscopic knowledge of the City of 
Churches, and is said to know the 
history of every citizen, male and 
female, of prominence by heart. She 
is an authority upon all matters per- 
taining to the history of Long Isl- 
and, and possesses a fund of news- 
paper information second to none. 
She is a capable writer, a fine re- 
porter and interviewer, a manager 
of executive ability, and an editor 
of vast experience and skill. 

One of the leaders of the pro- 
fession is Mrs. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, the present editor of Harper's 
Bazar. She has had a long and 
successful career with the pen, hav- 
ing achieved fame as a poet, story- 
writer, critic, and essayist. She has 
been with the Harpers since 1882, 
and is one of their most trusted lieu- 
tenants. Her literary work is ofa 
high order. It is marked by great 
delicacy, refinement, and polish, without 
being weak or labored. She is perhaps 
best known to the public by her poems, 
which are models of careful composi- 
tion, purity of thought, and spirituality 
of conception. Two volumes of these 
graceful creations have been published, 
but scores of others of remarkable 
beauty and finish are floating around in 
the daily and weekly press. In her of- 
ficial position she is critical and consci- 
entious, but kind and courteous. She 
has always had a warm corner in her 
heart for novices, and has aided in every 
way many of her sex who were just be- 
ginning a literary career. Several popu- 
lar writers of to-day received from her 
their first practical lessons in profes- 
sional work. She is fond of art, belles- 
lettres, music, and society, and takes a 
deep interest in religious work. As an 
expression of this last fact, she has writ- 
ten a series of Sunday-school books, 
which are as bright and interesting as 
many famous novels. 

An exceedingly modest but brainy 
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journalist, who quietly but forcibly 
holds one of the most important posi- 
tions on that most patriotic of all Ameri- 
can newspapers, the New York Sua, is 
Miss Lillie Snyder. She writes in a 
humorous and brilliant vein, which is 
impossible of imitation, and she shows 
a marked individuality in her diction 
and power of expression. Herbest line 
of thought is in the musical department, 
and there she turns out essays and spe- 
cial articles worthy of a Kreibel. 

One of the queens of the profession 
is Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of 
St. Nicholas. She is a New Yorker, 
born and bred, and comes of a fam- 
ily that has won distinction in art, sci- 
ence, and literature. She received an 
education such as is now afforded by 
Vassar and Radcliff, but which in the 
fifties was regarded as phenomenal in 
its excellence. It but served to bring 
out and develop her talent for the fine 
arts and belles-lettres.. She began her 
professional career in the sixties, when 
she wrote a series of exquisite tales 
and sketches for children, which 
attracted so much attention as to 
justify their publication in book- 
form. From that time on her la- 
bor has never flagged. Poems, es- 
says, novelettes, stories, editorials, 
reviews, and comments have flowed 
from her pen in a steady stream. 
The artistic finish of her writing, 
its delicacy and elegance, have 
made her famous wherever Eng- 
lish is spoken. Seven or eight vol- 
umes of her works have been pub- 
lished, every one proving a hand- 
some success. Herdelightful story 
of “ Hans Brinker” has been trans- 
lated into French, German, Rus- 
sian, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish. 
It received a prize of fifteen hun- 
dred francs from the French Acad- 
emy, and altogether has run through 
over twenty editions. As an editor 
Mrs. Dodge is as successful as she 
is as a writer. She first filled that 
position on Hearth and Home, where 
she remained many years, until 
about 1873, when she took her 
present chair. Under her brilliant 
management St. WVicholas has be- 
come a journal of world-wide name 


and circulation. Despite her onerous 
duties, she contributes to the Century, 
Harper's, the Atlantic, and other peri- 
odicals of the highest class. 

Among the college graduates who 
have made name and fame in the pro- 
fession is Miss Levy, of the Hera/d, who 
“covers” club-matters, musical reci- 
tals, and art-receptions. Sheis learned, 
bright, genial and piquant, very popu- 
lar, and thoroughly at home in her 
work. She has a newsy, fetching style, 
and writes dialogue exceedingly well. 

The New York Recorder is fortunate 
in having on its staff Miss Ella Starr, 
a winsome, faithful, and well-trained 
worker with the pen. She is devoted 
to her profession, and in the past five 
years has done a world of first-class 
work for the Press, Frank Leslie’s Week- 
ly, Harper’s Bazar, and other papers 
and syndicates. She is an active mem- 
ber of the Woman’s Press Club, the 
Twelfth Night Club, and other intellect- 
ual and professional organizations. 

Mrs. McGuirk, of the Morning Jour- 
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mal, has newspaper talent of a high 
order, and is very original and clever in 
her appropriation and creation of ideas 
for the woman’s page which she edits. 

A new arrival of singular promise and 
beauty is Miss Jane Mauldin, of the 
Tammany Times. She is a thorough 
all-round writer and a poet of great 
sweetness and originality. She has only 
been one year in the profession, and has 
already developed a market larger than 
her pen can supply. 

A distinguished musician and com- 
poser as well as a competent journal- 
ist is the rare combination found in Mrs. 


THE 


THE MESSAGE OF THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


Lillian Mahon Siegfried. She is best 
known to the world by her songs and 
hymns, of which over one hundred have 
been published and have been extremely 
profitable. 

A prominent society woman as well 
as a very delightful writer upon social 
topics is Miss Mattie Sheridan. She 
confines her newspaper work to spe- 
cials, society personals, genealogy, and 
biography, of which she has a fund of 
information and on which she has a 
capital working library. She is a regu- 
lar contributor to most of our leading 
dailies as well as to other publications. 


Margherita Arlina Hamm, 
Editor of ** The Fournalist,” 


MESSAGE OF THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


(An Old Man Speaks.) 


ORDERED and bowered by a woodland tangled, 
A little lake like a gem there lies, 

And never a noise of the world comes jangled 
To fret its depths or its placid skies. 


Like a sinuous vine is the pathway to it 
"Neath the wan old boughs of the sycamores, 

And well my sweetheart and I, we knew it, 
And the ferny dip of the shady shores. 


And once when the summer’s heart was bursting 
With flood of life and with revel of flower, 

We sought this haunt of the dryads, thirsting 
For the balm and calm of the sunset hour. 


We won the bank with its moss and bracken,— 
What couch were softer to dream upon ?— 
And saw the boughs of the great trees blacken 

Against the disk of the dying sun. 


And, ere a word from a tongue came welling, 
There rang a note from the thicket still, 

Like a tremulous soul-sob, failing, swelling, 
The plaintive cry of the whip-poor-will. 

Then I saw the lids of my love grow teary 
With a premonition of unborn grief, 

And the blush-rose lips that had smiled so cheery 
Quivered and shook like a wind-blown leaf. 


Ah! who shall say there was not a message 
Revealed in the sad bird-poet’s rhyme? 

She spoke of it and its mournful presage 
One sunset hour in the aftertime. 


And as her soul from its darkened dwelling 
Went out toward the light on the western hill, 

Methought I heard on the night air swelling 
The ghostly call of the whip-poor-will. 


Clinton Scollard, 
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HE wail which went out several 
years ago for American artists to 
paint home scenes and subjects, 

has died away to silence. To-day 
American artists are painting Ameri- 
can pictures, but it is not because that 
wail was so strong or so plaintive, 
but because our art lovers, and more 
important ovr art institutions all over 
the States, were and are willing, at 
last, to buy something besides saboted 
and blue-jeaned laborers, posed in 
cabbage-fields. We do lack much of 
that picturesqueness found in the 
countries of our ancestors, but no one 
could stay the tide of fashion—which 
was not for paintings of American 
scenes—it had to run its course. 
To-day we have our Moran’s, our 
Hovenden, Remington, and Trego, 
who do our American subjects justice, 
and whose remuneration (leaving sen- 





THE PASSING TRAIN. 
After painting by Chas. Craig. 


WESTERN LIFE. 














timent for a moment) should increase 
in ratio with the demand for truthful 
illustrations of American life and : 
scenes. It takes a man with marked 
individuality and nerve to produce 
paintings out of fashion and for a 
narrow market, to say nothing of run- 
ning personal risk of life to get his 
subjects, and yet Charles Craig jour- 
neyed from the East to the Western 
plains so early as 1865 and lived 
among the Indians and border element 
until 1869. He returned and studied 
hard at the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts, and during the winter of 
1872 and 1873 he entered the studio of 
Mr. Peter Moran, one of our pioneer 
painters of American scenes. 

At this time pictures by Americans, 
even of foreign scenes, were far below 
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Craig had the individuality, the 
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WAITING FOR THE SIGNAL, 


After painting by Chas. Craig. 


nerve and the western fever, and in 
1881 he started again for the West. 
Paying for study and instruction had 
eaten into his 
small store of 
savings, but it 
mattered little 
to the enthusi- 
ast—he was 
bound for the 
countries of the 
Indian. A curi- 
ous experience 
on this second 
trip illustrated 
Craig’s pluck. 
He met on the 
train a poor boy going west to join an 
uncle, and Craig took a fancy to the 
youngster. 

Just before reaching Kansas City 





Craig spent sixty-five cents of his last 
dollar for dates and figs for the boy; 
and owing to a washout of the bridge, 
they were compelled to lay over-night 
in Kansas City. Thirty-five cents 
would not carry them far, so Craig 
went into a station- 
ery store and bought 
five sheets of white 
paper and some col- 
ored crayons, and 
half a sheet of mus- 
lin, and then not a 
cent was left. He 
then walked into a 
gilded saloon, and 
taking the bar-keep- 
er aside, asked to 
make a _ sketch of 
him. A crowd gath- 
ered and insisted on 
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their “favorite” posing. In five min- 
utes Craig had a pencil-sketch of his 
head, life-size, and in twenty minutes 
more had colored it. The “ concoctor 
of beverages” was charmed, and will- 
ingly paid the dollar requested. Before 
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“make pictures” of all the lawyers 
assembled. Before Craig caught his 
train the next day, he had cleared $20, 
and, as he said, “If I’d stayed in 
Kansas City a few weeks, I’d have 
made $500. But it was very bad, for 


THE CHIEF. 
After painting by Chas. Craig. 


Craig left the saloon he had made four 
more. 

Then he walked around for a breath 
of air, and strayed into another saloon 
near the Court House, where the clerk 
of the court was refreshing himself. 
Craig made a drawing of the bar-keep- 
er here, and cleared $5 before he left, 
with an offer from the clerk to 
come over to the court-house and 


while I was knocking out those one- 
dollar mugs I trembled at the thought 
of Moran or one of the Professors of the 
Academy coming in on their progres- 
sive, but hard-up pupil.” 

The $20 was enough to take Craig 
to Colorado and to allow some spend- 
ing money for the little urchin with 
him. 

Since that memorable trip in 1881, 
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A GROUP OF WARRIORS. 
After painting by Chas. Craig. 


Craig has remained West, and nothing do, now presided over by that pict- 
would induce him to return to the East uresque character, “ Iquacio,” and 


again. 


whose now peaceful, but once wicked 


His principal paintings, strange as it fighting, chiefs were “ Buckskin Char- 


must seem, have been 
sold abroad, though 
some have gone into 
eastern houses and 
galleries, from the 
walls of the New 
York Academy and 
the American Water 
Color Society. 

Two pictures of 
Indian subjects were 
bought by Count Or- 
loff Davidorff, and sev- 
eral are now owned by 
the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham and Chandos. 

Craig goes from civ- 
ilization for months at 
a time, living with the 
Utes, the Apaches, and 
Navajos. His favor- 
ite tribe is that of the 
Utes in the southern 
reservation in Colora- 


lie” and “ Severo.” 

“ Pintar Craig ” (his 
name with the Utes) 
is highly respected by 
all their tribe. His 
best work has_ been 
done with such mod- 
els as the Cheyennes, 
the Arapahoes of the 
plains, the Apaches 
and Navajos of New 
Mexico and the Sioux 
of the Dakotas. 

The most difficult 
to handle have been 
the treacherous Apa- 
che. When he came 
to Craig’s easel and 
said in Spanish, “ No 
good — quit,” it was 
sufficient. Craig 
stopped right there. 

One chief difficulty 
was his overcoming 
































the superstition of the tribes about 
themselves and their horses — to this 
effect, that any picture taken killed 
the soul of the object painted. At 
one time he was working on an am- 
bitious thing of the Ute war dance and 
could not secure a necessary model. 
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pose. At another time a drove of In- 
dian ponies were on the outskirts of a 
camp, and Craig proceeded to make 
sketches of them. An Indian herder 
came up, and peering over the artist’s 
shoulder, asked, “ What doing?” and 
then criticized the work himself by 





A COWBOY, 
After painting by Chas. Craig. 


After much secret talking he induced 
one buck, with the tempting offer of 
$15 for an hour and a half’s pose, 
to go into a room in the agency 
building, and put on, or better, take 
off his costume. 

Craig had just drawn in the bush, 
when the Ute, afraid some one of his 
tribe would detect him, left without 
ceremony, with $15 for half an hour’s 


saying, “ No wano” (no good). Craig 
mildly suggested it wasn’t bad, where- 
upon the Indian grabbed for his knife 
and the sketch at the same time, and 
the only thing that saved Craig and his 
sketch was the sudden appearance at 
that critical moment of “ Buckskin 
Charley.” 

He was working one day ona sketch 
of the mountains surrounding the 
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North Pine River Agency, when a fine- 
looking Indian passed along riding on 
a mare, followed by a colt. 

The painter, seeing a good figure for 
his landscape, asked the Indian to wait 
a moment, which he did. In a short 
time several muchachos (boys) began 
laughing at and jeering the model, 
whereat he poked his heels into the 
mare and tried ard to ride over the 
artist and his work. 

After several unsuccessful attempts 
he grew threatening, and the muchachos, 
a dozen in number, hurried Craig back 
to camp. 

In his collection of Indian curios he 
has some very rare portraits of him- 
self, made by the artist Indians in the 
tribes he visits. 

His career has been an unusual one, 
fraught with excitement and often 
danger, yet he is never content to re- 
main in his little attic studio in Colo- 





rado Springs longer than is just nec- 
essary to finish an order and ship it, 
and off he is to some reservation, or a 
cowboy “round up,” or a mountain 
mining camp. 

Craig is not as well known as some 
other American artists who paint home 
pictures, chiefly because he is so far 
removed from the exhibitions and the 
markets; then, again, his sketches 
mean more to him, as much, surely, 
as his pictures, and as regards his own 
work, he says: “I don’t pose as one 
of the pioneers of American subjects 
and never did. I get the pleasure and 
sometimes profit from my work. If 
any one wants the credit they are at 
full liberty to help themselves to it all. 
The day is here now when American 
artists, who give some attention to 
people and scenes in their own coun- 
try, will do good work and sell it at 
fair figures.” 

Henry Russell Wray. 


THE BUTTERCUP’S LOVE. 


NE day as through a flower-laden field 

A maiden passed, whose face the sun had browned ; 
A lonely buttercup to her in joy appealed, 

That raised its golden head above the ground. 


“ Fair maid,” it said, “ your pardon I implore, 
But with your beauty I am much impressed ; 
If thou would’st make me happy evermore, 
Pluck me from earth and place me at your breast.” 


The maiden paused, then stooping slowly down, 
She plucked the flower from its wavering stem 
And fastened it demurely to her gown, 
A dainty setting for so sweet a gem. 


“TI know, 


it whispered, with its ebbing breath, 


“ That soon I’ll die and then from you must part ; 
But life is but a short prelude to death, 
And I am happy now, so near your heart.” 


C. £. Nettleton. 


























DREDGES WORKING ON THE WEST SHORE OF GREYTOWN HARBOR, 
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OLUMBUS is one of the most pict- 
uresque characters in all history. 
He is the only man who ever 
achieved immortal greatness by ac- 
complishing what he did not attempt 
to do. When Columbus set out on his 
voyage over the trackless ocean he had 
no idea of discovering a new world. 
To the European of his time the Orient 
was a mythical land—what we know as 
Japan, China, and India was the ferra 
incognita of that age; there were re- 
ports from a few adventurous mariners 
who had visited the East of the fabu- 
lous wealth of Far Cathay. Columbus 
was a rover, some say a pirate—he be- 
lieved the earth was round and that sail- 
ing to the west he would come to the 
desired land, the Eldorado of his hopes 
and dreams. He was more than disap- 
pointed when, instead of a free route to 
the Orient, he found his way barred by 
an unknown continent ; he failed to find 
the passage to the South seas, but he 
discovered a new world, and he died 
disappointed, not realizing the value of 
his work, and that on this new world 
was to be worked out the elevation and 
freedom of the human race. 

For more than a century after his 
death, bold adventurers explored every 
bay and river from the St. Lawrence to 
South America, hoping to find the pas- 
sage tothe East. At last the discovery 








of the Pacific Ocean by Balboa in 1513 
convinced the world that such a passage 
did not exist. The crossing of the isth- 
mus in what is known now as Nicaragua 
by a few Spanish mariners demonstrated 
the feasibility of cutting through the 
isthmus, thus connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, thereby creating the 
passage which Columbus had sought. 
The King of Spain gave orders to Cor- 
tez to make investigations as to the 
feasibility of a canal, but nothing prac- 
tical was ever done until the present 
century. It would require too much 
space to narrate the various plans and 
schemes that have been proposed for 
the cutting of the isthmus and uniting 
of the two great oceans. The success 
of De Lesseps in the construction of 
the Suez Canal led to the revival of the 
efforts to construct a canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien. Many surveys have 
been made by private corporations over 
various proposed routes. De Lesseps, 
stimulated by his success of the Suez, 
undertook the accomplishment of this 
great work, but unfortunately he made 
a selection of an impossible route at 
Panama.’ The failure of the enterprise, 
the loss of more than two hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars, and the disgrace 
brought upon all the promoters of that 
scheme, are only one chapter in the his- 
tory of the efforts that have been put 
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SAN JORGE WHARF, LOOKING EASTWARD. 


forth for the accomplishment of the 
work. The Governmentof the United 
States, urged on by public sentiment, 
especially since the acquirement of Cali- 
fornia from Mexico, has taken great 
interest in the project of piercing the 
isthmus. Our Government has made 
surveys of every proposed route from 
Mexico down to the main-land of South 
America. Asa result of these surveys 
the judgment has been arrived at that 
the only feasible and proper route for 
the construction of a canal lies through 
Nicaragua; but that any other route 
should have ever been contemplated 
seems impossible to one who has been 
over the country and verified the sur- 
veys by personal observation. 

In Nicaragua is found the lowest ele- 
vation of land on the entire isthmus, 
and on the summit level, which is one 
hundred and ten 
feet above the 


let of Lake Nicaragua is to 
the Atlantic Ocean, to the 
east through the San Juan 
River, a distance of about 
one hundred miles in a di- 
rect course. The San Juan 
River is navigable much of 
the way for large vessels of 
deep draft. There are, how- 
ever, several obstructions, 
such as bars and rapids, but 
at the present time steamers 
of several hundred tons bur- 
den navigate it continuous- 
ly, and in fact do substantial- 
ly all of the freighting busi- 
ness of the republic of Nicaragua, bring- 
ing down to Greytown, the port on the 
Atlantic, coffee, hides, rubber, cocoa, 
and other products of the interior, and 
carrying back manufactured goods and 
all articles required by the people of 
Nicaragua. There is, to-day, navigat- 
ing the lake an iron steamer, the Vic- 
toria, built at Wilmington, Delaware, 
sailing from Wilmington to Greytown 
and from there up the river into the 
lake. For the past ten years she has 
been doing all the freighting business 
upon Lake Nicaragua, and when she 
lands on the western side of the lake 
she is within twelve miles of the Pacific 
Ocean. Thus it will be seen that Nat- 
ure has done the greater part of the 
work in creating a water-route across 
the isthmus. In order to complete it 
we have to cut only twenty-six miles of 





ocean, there is a ff | 
great lake (Lake 
Nicaragua), which 
is more than one 
hundred miles in 
length and sixty 
miles in width, the 
western shore of 
which is within 
twelve miles of the 
Pacific Ocean, and 
from the top of the 
mast on a vessel 
one can look from 
Lake Nicaragua 
out upon the broad 
Pacific. The out- 








THE VICTORIA AT SAN JORGE WHARF, 
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actual canal and to improve the river 
by taking out the rapids; to build six 
locks, three on each side of the lake, in 
order to make a rise from the ocean to 
the lake, an elevation of one hundred 
and ten feet, and to construct safe 
harbors at Greytown, the eastern ter- 
minus of the canal, and at Brito, the 
western terminus. 

Nicaragua is a most interesting 
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the trees adorned with innumerable 
orchids of every possible variety, and 
bright-plumaged birds are constantly 
rising up before him; monkeys chatter 
at him from the trees above, and wild 
hogs and every variety of game abound 
in the forests. For the sportsman 
and the naturalist it is a paradise. Its 
streams are filled with a variety of fish, 
and on every hand the Northerner is 











THE PRINCIPAL STREET IN GREYTOWN, 


country, situated about twelve degrees 
north of the equator, and is entirely 
tropical, its principal products being 
coffee, cocoa, and rubber. 

It is impossible to pass through its 
forests without having every step of 
the way cut for you by the natives. 
The growth is most luxuriant, and a 
path cut to-day through its dense for- 
ests closes up by the new growth with- 
in a few months, if not kept open by 
constant use. Its forest-trees are of 
great variety, the majority, however, 
being of little value. As one passes 
through these forests he sees many of 


surprised by the luxuriant products of 
nature. . 

Two important questions arise in 
connection with the construction of 
the Nicaragua Canal: First, is the 
route feasible? Second, will the cost 
be within commercial limitations ; that 
is, will the cost be such that the busi- 
ness of the canal will pay a fair return 
for the money invested ? 

The feasibility of the route has been 
fully demonstrated not only by the 
several surveys that have been made 
by the United States Government, but 
by the very careful and elaborate sur- 
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A CAMP ON THE WEST SIDE, 


veys that have been made by the pres- 
ent Nicaragua Canal Company. These 
surveys, one and all, have demon- 
strated that there are no physical im- 
possibilities in the route; that it is 
simply a question of removing a fixed 
number of cubic yards of earth and 
rock, constructing locks, breakwaters, 
piers, embankments, etc. The leading 
engineers of the world, having exam- 
ined the plans of the present company, 
have pronounced them entirely prac- 
ticable, and therefore the first proposi- 
tion may be considered as settled in 
the affirmative. 

As to the cost, the estimates made 
by the engineers of the company have 
fixed the cost of the actual work of 
construction at $65,000,- 
coo. To this must be 


president of the com- 
pany, I have always 
stated that the work 
could be completed for 
less than $100,000,000. 
Of this no engineer fa- 
miliar with the country 
and the surveys has any 
possible doubt. Since 
the estimates were 
made the cost of dredg- 
ing and of excavating 
rock and earth have 
been largely reduced 
by improvements in 
machinery used for 
these purposes. Pump- 
ing-dredges are now 
successfully operating at a cost of 
much less than ten cents per cubic 
yard, whereas the estimates of our 
company were made at not less than 
twenty cents per yard. The cost of 
rock excavation has been reduced in 
actual practice in the great drainage 
canal now being constructed at Chi- 
cago to less than thirty cents per yard. 
Our estimates place the cost of similar 
excavation of rock at $1.50 per yard. 
Careful revision of our estimates upon 
this basis would show a reduction of 
cost of at least $10,000,000. 

Will the canal pay upon this cost, es- 
timating it to be $100,000,000 ? 

The amount of tonnage now in sight 
which would seek the canal as soon as 








added interest upon the 
securities during the time 
of construction and of ad- 
ministration, and also a 
liberal sum for unforeseen 
difficulties and contingen- 
cies. The Board of Con- 
sulting Engineers, after 
having carefully revised 
the estimates of the engi- 
neers of the company, pro- 
nounced them correct, but 
advised the adding of about 
twenty-five per cent. to 
the estimates as a factor 
of safety. With these ad- 
ditions, the cost is fixed 
at about $80,000,000. As 
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completed has been estimated by sev- 
eral gentlemen engaged in shipping to 
be not less than 6,000,000 tons per 
annum, and this would rapidly increase 
to probably double that amount within 
ten years after the completion of the 
work. The rate of toll charged by the 
Suez Canal upon its opening was $2.50 
per ton. This has been reduced from 
time to time until it is now about $2 per 
ton. At this rate the tonnage estimated 
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to pass through the Nicaragua Canal at 
the beginning would return $12,000,000 
receipts per annum. The interest upon 
the bonds, if endorsed by the Govern- 
ment, would be $3,000,000 per annum. 
If not endorsed, the rate would be six 
per cent., thus making a charge of 
$6,000,000 per annum. The canal could 
be kept in repair and operated for a 
cost not exceeding $1,000,000 per an- 
num. That is the present cost of 
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CEMETERY IN GRANADA, 


operating and maintaining the Suez 
Canal. If a sinking fund to provide 
for the payment of bonds on maturity 
of $1,000,000 were set aside, the 
charges against the canal would be as 
follows : $6,000,000 for interest on the 
bonds ; $1,000,000 for maintenance and 
operation ; $1,000,000 for the sinking 
fund; making a total of $8,000,000 
per annum. This would require a ton- 
nage of only 4,000,000 tons per annum 
at $2 per ton. If the tonnage should 
be 6,000,000 as estimated, it would 
leave a surplus of $4,000,000 per an- 
num to apply as dividends upon the 
stock. The shares of the Suez Canal 
have been selling in Paris for a long 
time at between five and six hundred 
per cent. premium, and it has paid divi- 
dends annually of twenty per cent. 
Anyone who will carefully study the 
commerce of the Pacific Ocean and 
its possible increase, must be convinced 
that the Nicaragua Canal cannot fail 
to be a most profitable investment. If 
it should be constructed by the Gov- 
ernment the rate of interest would be 
much lower, and the charges conse- 
quently less, and doubtless the Govern- 
ment would reduce the rate of tolls 
from $2 to $1 per ton, thereby still fur- 
ther increasing the benefits of the canal 
to the people, and attracting a larger 


tonnage to it. A brief description of 
the proposed line may not be out of 
place here : 

Greytown, the eastern terminus, was, 
thirty years ago, a deep and safe har- 
bor, but because of disuse and no care 
upon the part of the government of Nic- 
aragua,a bar gradually formed across 
the entrance, until it was substantially 
closed. This bar has already been 
deepened by the company to a depth of 
fourteen feet. There is no difficulty 
whatever in increasing this to thirty 
feet of water by extending a pier sea- 
ward. Inside the bar there is a fine 
and capacious harbor, sufficient for all 
the purposes of the canal. A small 
amount of dredging will necessarily 
have to be done in the harbor, especial- 
ly at the point where the canal leaves 
it. The canal does not follow the San 
Juan River for the first forty miles be- 
cause of its sinuous course and many 
sand-bars. It takes a direct line 
across the country and comes into the 
San Juan River at Ochoa, about forty 
miles from Greytown. ‘The first ten 
miles of the canal leaving Greytown is 
across a lagoon or swamp, and is very 
easily constructed, the whole work be- 
ing done by dredgers worked by steam- 
power. Nearly two miles of this has 
already been accomplished. Having 
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passed the lagoon, the canal 
strikes the foot-hills, and at 
that point the first three 
locks are erected. These 
locks are very important 
works. They raise the canal 
up from the level of the sea 
to the level of the lake, an 
elevation of one hundred and 
ten feet. The locks are of 
sufficient size to take the lar- 
gest vessels afloat, being six 
hundred and fifty feet in 
length and eighty feet in 
width. From the locks to 
Ochoa the canal is construct- 
ed through natural basins, 
which require but slight ex- 
cavation and but little em- 
bankment. At Ochoa the 
San Juan River is dammed 
by a structure about eighteen 
hundred feet in length and 
sixty-five feet in height. This 
dam raises the water of the 
San Juan River to the same 
level as that of the lake, and : yee fas 
from this point to the lake BUILDING THE RAILROAD THROUGH A SWAMP. 
there is unobstructed and 

free navigation through the San Juan channel, and it may be remarked here 
River. At San Carlos, where the San _ that the canal is to have thirty feet of 
Juan River leaves the lake, some dredg- water in all its parts. The sailing dis- 
ing must be done to obtain a thirty-foot tance acrossthe lake is sixty-five miles. 
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THE M. A. SLAVEN DIGGING CHANNEL THROUGH THE BAR, 


At a point near Rivas, on the west 
shore of the lake, the canal commences 
again and runs to the Pacific Ocean, a 
distance of twelve miles. The land 
here is but slightly elevated above the 
lake, and the cutting of the canal is 
not at all a difficult matter. At a dis- 
tance of nine miles from the lake to 
the west three more locks are built, 
duplicates of those on the east side. 
These locks bring the canal down to 
the level of the Pacific Ocean at Brito. 
At this point there is a small natural 
harbor with about six feet of water 
over the bar. This harbor will have 
to be enlarged by dredging, and the 
bar will be removed by the building of 
a breakwater directly out to deep water 
in the Pacific. 

The plans of the canal are straight- 
forward and easily comprehended by 
anyone though not an engineer. The 
total amount of excavation and of 
dredging, both of earth and rock, is less 
than seventy-five million cubic yards. 
The whole work can be easily executed 
in less than five years’ time if money 
can be furnished as rapidly as needed, 
the plan being to divide the line of 
the canal into sections, and to let each 


section to a different contractor, there- 
by securing rapid work and a large 
number of intelligent and pushing 
contractors, who would complete the 
work within the time specified. 
Doubtless, the opening of a canal 
will be of very great benefit to Nicar- 
agua, and lead to.increased cultivation 
of its lands and the production of 
large quantities of coffee and similar 
products. The benefits which will come 
to the people of the United States in 
the opening of a passage across the isth- 
mus defy computation and leave only 
the imagination to picture what shall 
be the final results. Our Pacific coast 
is one of the most fruitful sections of 
the world. It is estimated that the 
territory comprised in California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington can easily support 
a population of one hundred millions 
from the products of its own soil, if 
fully cultivated. Notwithstanding the 
wealth of natural fertility, and the 
great mines of gold, silver, and copper 
which are found in those States, their 
total population to-day is only two and 
a half millions, a little more than that 
of the city of New York. The reason 
for this is found in the fact that the 
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Pacific coast of the United 
States is so far from the 
markets of the world. Ja- 
pan, China, and India are 
nearer to Liverpool and the 
European markets through 
the Suez Canal than is San 
Francisco. The distance 
from New York to San 
Francisco by sail around 
Cape Horn is nearly fifteen 
thousand miles, and the 
same from Liverpool; 











through the canal from San 
Francisco to New York is 
only forty-seven hundred 
miles. It needs no argu- 
ment to prove the importance of this 
undertaking. Within ten years after it 
is constructed the Pacific coast of the 
United States will havea population of 
not less than five millions, and all of its 
present property of every kind will 
have been more than doubled in value. 
The South will have found a ready 
market for its surplus cotton and iron, 
and Japan, China, and Australia—in 
short, the markets of the world—will lie 
at our feet if we only have the courage 


A WATER-CART IN RIVAS. 


to go forward and take them. The 
standing timber in Oregon and Wash- 
ington to-day is sufficient to supply the 
markets of the world for many years 
to come. An advance of fifty cents 
per thousand upon that timber would 
furnish a fund more than sufficient 
to pay for the entire construction of a 
canal. It will give New York control, 
to a large extent, of the trade of Japan, 
for when the canal is opened New 
York City will be three thousand miles 
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nearer to Yokohama than Liverpool 
is; thus the saving in distance is suf- 
ficient to give us control of the trade. 
Who shall say what the trade of Japan 
and China is to be, or how greatly it is 
to be developed during the next few 
years? The results of the present 


Japan has already started. upon this 
course, and has made the most rapid 
progress ever known in the history of 
the world, but she has only made a be- 
ginning and must go on at a rapid 
pace. The trade of these countries is 
to be developed to the highest degree, 











COMPLETED RAILROAD THROUGH SWAMP. 


war between those nations must neces- 
sarily lead to China’s giving up entire- 
ly its old system and coming out and 
adopting the ways of modern civiliza- 
tion; railroads must be built by the 
thousands of miles and war-ships con- 
structed, cotton-mills set up, and, in 
short, every form of modern civilization 
must be adopted by China, or she will 
perish as a nation. 


and if the United States stands ready 
to occupy the field, it will get the ma- 
jor part of it, and thus in the develop- 
ment of our own commerce we are to 
realize what Columbus dreamed of— 
vast wealth derived from communica- 
tion and trade with the Orient. It 
remains for the American people to 
say whether they will build and own 
this canal themselves, or whether they 
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will turn it over to European capital 
and control. There is nothing more 
certain in the future than that this 


canal will be constructed and put into 
operation within the next ten years. 
Warner Miller. 
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POETRY. 


OUR the wine of life 
In the poet’s breast. 
Let fair hope be rife; 
Bid him be joy’s guest ; 
Try his soul with pain ; 
Give sin and penitence ; 
Living, let him gain 
Full experience. 


Pour, and spare it not; 
Fill the chalice ever. 
He through this is wrought 
Unto rich endeavor. 
When his heart brims o’er, 
The world shall listen long 
To brave and tender lore 
In wondrous flow of song. 


William Francis Barnard. 














A QUESTION OF TIME. 


T was generally conceded by his 
friends, by the more impartial of 
his enemies, and—as was more to 

the purpose—by the dramatic critics 
as well, that Beresford was perhaps the 
ablest young “leading man” on the 
American stage. 

There was about his acting a strength 
and vigor, a certain force and virility, 
which held his auditors from the mo- 
ment he strode across the stage and 
spoke, in that wonderfully magnetic 
voice of his, the first of his lines, until 
the fall of the curtain. Such a great, 
splendid, stalwart piece of humanity he 
was, with his classically beautiful face, 
which made him a victim for the ro- 
mantic school-girls and young women 
who frequented the matinees, and who 
bought his photographs by the dozen ; 
and the rugged strength which had 
endeared him to the captain of the boat 
crew at Harvard, before he had de- 
cided to “ cut ” college (where, in truth, 
he had won little distinction, save in 
athletics and amateur theatricals) for 
the stage. 

He was perhaps a trifle massive for 
the society drama, but superb in trag- 
edy or the classic, where his magnifi- 
cent bulk showed to excellent advan- 
tage, and where he revelled in the 
ponderous blank verse to which his 
powerful, resonant voice was so admi- 
rably adapted. An enterprising mana- 
ger had long had it in mind to star him 
in “ Spartacus” and other heroic réles, 
in which success had not seemed prob- 
lematic, but Beresford was severely 
sensible, and adhered to the course he 
had marked out for himself, rising by 
sheer force of will from a very minor 
position in a very mediocre organiza- 
tion to a leading place in one of the 
best stock companies in New York. 

No one realized so keenly as Beres- 
ford himself his lack of versatility—of 
intelligence, his enemies said—and no 
one knew the struggle he had in com- 
mitting his lines or modulating his 
voice in tender or descriptive passages ; 
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but the lines once learned, every hint 
and suggestion of the stage-manager, 
not one of which Beresford ever forgot 
or disregarded, put into execution ; 
every doubtful passage repeated again 
and again with varying inflection—the 
result was usually something of which 
Beresford might be proud and of which 
the critics spoke with respect. 

Realizing his limitations, Beresford 
achieved more than others more ambi- 
tious ; and now, at thirty-five, as the 
support of a great American tragedi- 
enne, he was perhaps as widely known 
as any actor of his time. 

He was singularly free from vice, 
and his indifference, due to absorption 
in his work rather than to tempera- 
ment, was proverbial among his fellow- 
actors. However, like most young and 
handsome Thespians, he had been the 
hero of one or two little affairs—nota- 
bly one in which a certain young and 
pretty actress had figured—but on the 
whole Beresford’s life had been as 
blameless as that of most men, and he 
had not failed to win social recognition 
in New York and elsewhere. 

He was, of course, beset with mes- 
sages and missives, with photographs 
and flowers, but he held the senders of 
these in extreme contempt, and seldom 
vouchsafed a second glance at the 
pretty, eager faces of the romantic girls 
who thronged about the stage entrance 
to see him pass. 

Perhaps if he had known when he 
met Elinor Madden (a woman whose 
name had been prominent in every so- 
cial event of the season, and whose 
family boasted both position and wealth) 
at the Sunday evening “ At Home ” of 
an artist friend, that she had admired 
him as intemperately, had hung upon 
his words as eagerly as any one of the 
despised school-girls whose over-en- 
thusiastic admiration he disdained, she 
might not have interested him so keen- 
ly. He could hardly have believed as 
he looked at her handsome, impassive, 
“icily regular ” face, with its expression 




















of purely conventional interest, that 
Elinor’s eyes were devouring every 
contour of his own perfect features, 
every line of the massive figure she 
was more accustomed to see clad in the 
toga of ancient Rome than the dress 
suit of modern civilization ; and that 
she scarcely heard what he was saying 
as she drank in the tones of his voice. 

Her beauty had a strange fascination 
for him. It was of that dainty, fragile, 
exquisite type that appealed to him all 
the more strongly because of its utter 
contrast to hisown. She looked like a 
bit of Sévres, which a touch might shat- 
ter, with her pure ivory tints and soft, 
lustreless, fair hair. There was about 
her no violence of coloring, no harsh- 
ness of tint or outline. She might have 
sat for a study of Repose, so utterly 
calm and still was she, so entirely de- 
void she seemed of any human passion 
or feeling. Yet those who knew Elinor 
best knew that her will was indomita- 
ble and that her cold wrath was a thing 
to be remembered. She could say, 
without the slightest change in the fair, 
still face, except a slight dilatation of 
the strange, brown eyes, words that 
seemed all the more intense, because 
uttered in a voice so wonderfully even, 
so sweetly calm. 

Beresford could not have believed 
that this woman, who listened to him 
now so calmly, who replied so quietly, 
had sat night after night in her box at 
the theatre, drinking in every detail of 
his beauty; the poise of the classic 
head upon the marble column of his 
throat ; the sweep of the massive shoul- 
ders; the bright, unexpected blue of 
the dark-lashed eyes; the line of the 
jetty hair upon his temples and about 
his neck—even the tiny anchor, tat- 
tooed during his college days upon his 
muscular right arm—that she had 
said, in her quiet, level voice, after see- 
ing, for the first time, his magnificent, 
impassioned impersonation of Sardou’s 
“Marc Antony”: 

“TI could forgive death itself at the 
hands of that man, if first he had loved 
me, even a little.” 

Beresford only knew that she was 
very beautiful, that she swayed him as 
no other woman had done; and, as 
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the days went by, and he met her now 
upon the Avenue, now at some social 
function, now in her own home, he knew 
that the love he had so often feigned 
upon the stage had come to him at 
last, in very truth, and he despaired, 
for. she seemed to him so proud, so 
cold, so serene in her maiden purity 
that he felt his love a sacrilege. 

He did not know that her seeming 
hauteur rose not from pride, but the 
very absence of pride, that she was 
imbued with a passionate humility and 
distrust of self. Her very culture had 
given her standards and ideals, in the 
light of which her own accomplish-~ 
ments and achievements seemed triv- 
ial. He did not know that it was not 
a goddess he worshipped, nor perfect 
bit of marble, but a living, loving wom- 
an, whose heart ached with love for 
him, and who would gladly have laid 
her golden head in the dust at his feet. 
He only knew that he loved her with 
all the strength of his ardent nature 
now roused to the intensity of a strong 
man’s passion, though he could hardly 
hope for even her friendship. He 
learned each night to look for her 
face, and if she did not appear, it cost 
him an effort to speak the words he 
uttered with so much fervor when 
she was near. When upon the stage, 
his words of passionate tenderness, 
seemed to him they were spoken not 
to the beautiful actress who clung to 
his embrace, but to her who sat be- 
yond, fair, still and impassive to out- 
ward seeming, yet thrilling responsive 
to his lightest word. 

Beresford had never worked so hard. 
He never for an instant spared him- 
self, but whether in rehearsal or in the 
presence of thousands, he put his 
whole soul into every look and tone, 
until at last the strain was beginning 
to tell even upon his splendid vitality. 
One day near the close of the season, 
the star,a woman whose kindness of 
heart and consideration equalled her 
genius, said to him: “My dear boy, 
you are killing yourself. Reserve 
your force, spare yourself, don’t put so 
much of yourself into your work, or 
soon there will come the inevitable 
breakdown,” 
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Exhausted nature, too, uttered a pro- 
test. Beresford began to look worn 
and haggard, his sleep became fitful and 
restless, and at times there was a slow, 
dull pain about his eyes and brow that 
made thought impossible. One day at 
rehearsal, when the pain was sharper 
than usual, suddenly, in the midst of a 
sentence, there came upon him a sort 
of mental darkness, in which all rec- 
ollection of his lines faded from his 
memory and he found himself groping 
amid the shadows like one suddenly 
stricken blind. It was only momen- 
tary, but it terrified Beresford, and 
when it recurred again and again, a 
vague, formless dread took possession 
of him. Still he kept on with his work 
until the last night before the close of 
the season. 

It was in the scene, where, as Marc 
Antony his friends tell him of the 
perfidy of Cleopatra ; and suddenly as 
he stood there in his attitude of fierce 
disdain, a terrible pain like the cut of a 
sabre darted through his temples, be- 
numbing his brain and paralyzing his 
faculties. The lights swam before his 
eyes ; all memory of time and place 
faded; he reeled and would have 
fallen but for the supporting arm the 
actor who stood nearest him threw 
about his shoulders. For a moment 
there was a pause, while blackest chaos 
reigned in his mind, then in the dark- 
ness he heard the voice of the promp- 
ter, and the next moment he went on 
with his lines. To the audience it 
seemed a wonderful bit of acting, but 
when Beresford had finished the scene 
his palms were lacerated where his 
nails had cut into the flesh and his 
nether lip was torn and bleeding from 
the cruel pressure of his teeth. 

All through the watches of that long, 
sleepless night he lay with a terrible 
icy fear clutching at his heart, a fear 
that was to be his constant companion 
thereafter through life. 

The next morning found him in the 
consulting-room of an eminent special- 
ist in diseases of the brain, who heard 
his story, looked at and questioned 
him, and then advised rest and foreign 
travel, advice commonplace enough, 
but Beresford’s keen eyes saw through 
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the doctor’s mask of professional calm 
a something that made his heart stand 
still. 

“Doctor,” he said, in a voice that 
did not sound quite like his own, “ may 
I ask you to tell me the worst? Iam 
not wholly unprepared.” 

“My dear sir,” began the doctor, 
“really ; 

“Be kind enough to give me your 
exact opinion.” 

There was a pause, as the doctor sat 
casting about in his mind for some 
equivocal expression, some _profes- 
sional cant phrase which might soften 
the blow ; from time to time he stirred 
uneasily under the steady gaze of the 
actor’s eyes, filled with a light as when 
a flame burns blue, until at last he lift- 
ed his own and saw that there was no 
longer room for equivocation or delay. 
The two men gazed steadily at each 
other for an instant; then the doctor 
said simply : 

“ Paresis—or—worse.” 

“Doctor,” Beresford’s voice did not 
falter, “how much time have I? How 
long do you give me?” 

“My dear sir,” answered the doctor, 
moved to admiration by the superb 
control of this man, who, though great 
drops of moisture stood upon his 
brow, sat as impassive as the statue of 
the Greek god he resembled, “really I 
cannot say. It is simply a question of 
time. It may be years—or it may be 
only months. Perhaps entire rest and 
change of climate—but the terrible 
strain of the last eight years—there 
seem to be inherited tendencies, and 
eventually 

The doctor paused. It was a ter- 
rible fate to which to condemn any- 
one, and it seemed even more terrible 
for this perfect specimen of humanity, 
so superb in his strong young man- 
hood, so brave in the grasp of fierce 
agony. It was unfortunate that there 
should have been wasted upon a single 
auditor perhaps the finest piece of act- 
ing in Beresford’s whole career. He 
rose quietly, with a face of expression- 
less calm, wrote out a check with a 
hand that did not tremble, spoke the 
necessary conventionalities, and went 
his way. 
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Once outside the doctor’s door, once 
seated in the carriage waiting for him, 
Beresford’s enforced calm failed him, 
and for a few terrible seconds he feared 
his brain was giving way under the 
strain, that the curse of madness had 
indeed come upon him. The tide of 
anguish rolled over him in mighty 
surges ; there was a sound like the 
rush of many waters in his ears; a 
darkness like the darkness of death 
was upon-him, and through it all he 
was conscious only of a terrible re- 
solve, a resolve that grew stronger 
and yet more strong as the horror, the 
ghastly dread became deeper and dark- 
er. It would be but the pang of an 
instant, and then rest—rest from the 
terrible anguish which was consuming 
him like a flame. There was no one 
to miss him; they would discuss it 
for a day or two at the Players’ Club 
and on the Rialto, but noone— There 
came a thought to him suddenly, a 
thought that sent the blood surging 
back upon his heart—the thought of 
the woman he loved. Even in this 
hour of agony unutterable the memory 
of Elinor Madden had power to com- 
fort him. ‘Though he was nothing to 
her, the thought of her was sweet to 
him, and now, when the end was 
near, surely his love for her gave him 
the right to see her once—ah! only 
once—again, though she must never 
know. 

An hour later he was in Elinor’s 
presence. He had not meant to speak, 
but when she (struck by the drawn 
white face of the man before her) spoke 
to him in a voice that somehow 
strangely thrilled and stirred him, the 
terrible truth rose to his lips, and be- 
fore he could stay himself, he had told 
her all. She sat perfectly silent, mo- 
tionless, and though he dared not look 
at her, he could picture in fancy the 
quiet, well-bred, conventional look of 
sympathy upon her face, and a pang 
worse than any he had known took 
hold upon him. He was a fool, he told 
himself. What else had he expected ?— 
what right had he to expect anything 
at her hands ?—but still—it was bitter. 
He drew in his breath sharply, like oné 
in mortal pain; then a fierce, impas- 
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sioned cry that he could not repress 
rose to his lips. 

“Oh! Elinor, Elinor, my love!” 

The words broke from him like the 
cry of a soul ; then, with a hoarse, shud- 
dering sob, he covered his face to shut 
out the look of cold disdain he knew 
her face must wear. 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then—Beresford heard his name spo- 
ken. Elinor had risen and was stand- 
ing facing him, absolutely motionless, 
her beautiful dark eyes dilated; all 
her soul in the look she bent upon 
his face. Slowly, slowly he lifted his 
eyes, and saw in hers something that 
made him spring to his feet, every 
nerve tense, every pulse in his body 
quivering with a mad joy. 

“Elinor,” he said, “come to me.” 
“Come,” he repeated in the deep, allur- * 
ing voice she would have followed to 
the very depths of Orcus. “Come.” 

He held out his arms and in an in- 
stant she lay against his breast. No 
longer cold, pale marble, but a living, 
breathing woman, wakened into life by 
the touch of warm, impassioned lips 
upon her own. All the pent-up de- 
votion of months spent itself in that 
mad embrace. He forgot the awful 
fate impending, in the wild, delirious 
joy of that moment, and she—remem- 
bered—but the memory was as nothing 
to her. 

“TI love you—love you—love you,” 
she murmured, and he, in the fulness of 
content, held her close to him, as he 
whispered : 

“Elinor, my love, my wife!” 

“Wife.” His wife! At the word his 
heart seemed to stand still. He was a 
cur—a brute—a creature beneath con- 
tempt. What right had he to speak 
such words to any woman ?—he—des- 
tined for a terrible doom, a fate worse 
than death; and he had dared— The 
thought choked him. He thrust her 
from him with a force that almost 
hurt her, then threw himself at her 
feet. 

“T was mad—mad.__I did not know 
what I was saying. Forgive me—oh, 
forgive me, Elinor, for I love you so!” 

Without a word, she stooped and 
laid her lips full upon his own, crush- 
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ing his beautiful head against her 
breast. Under the spell of her touch, 
the strength that had sustained him for 
a moment failed him, and though he 
strove with almost superhuman effort 
to hold her from him, he felt himself 
growing weak, and knew that he must 
speak quickly if he would save her 
from the fate that lay before her as his 
wife. 

“My darling ”’—he tried hard to speak 
calmly—*“ think—think what you are 
doing. I cannot let you do yourself this 
wrong. I only meant to see you once, 
and then go out of your life forever. 
Now that you have given me one mo- 
ment’s happiness, I can bear my fate, but 
I cannot—will not—let you share it.” 

For all answer she only clung more 
closely to him, with a passionate ten- 
* derness that was fast sweeping him 
away from his resolve to give her up, 
at whatever cost to himself. 

“Elinor,” he said, almost despair- 
ingly, “try to realize what you are do- 
ing. You are giving your life into the 
keeping of a man who, in a few years— 
nay, months—may be beyond the reach 
of human tenderness. It is only a 
question of time, and perhaps before 
another year I shall be a hopeless im- 
becile—or—a madman.” 

His voice failed, and with colorless 
face and livid lips he looked into her 
eyes; but he read there no fear, no 
shadow of dread or shrinking—only 
perfect trust, and love undying. Then 
she spoke in her quiet, even voice, 
never more quiet than now : 

“My love for you gives me the right 
to share your fate whatever it may be. 
I love you and I will never give you 


up, unless you tell me that you do not. 


love me.” 

Looking at her, standing before him 
in all her beauty, with the touch of her 
lips still warm upon his own, he tried 
hard to speak the only words that 
would have power to save her from her- 
self, but he could not. Again and 
again he tried, but he could not speak ; 
the task was too great for human 
strength, and when at last his arms 
closed round her and his lips sought 
hers, Elinor knew the struggle was 
ended, and love had won. 


That night—the last of the season— 
Beresford surpassed himself. Never 
before had he acted with such fire and 
passion — never before had he so 
wrought upon the hearts of his hearers. 
He seemed in the very zenith of his 
power, upon the very topmost wave of 
success, and no one present — save 
Elinor—knew that this was the actor’s 
last appearance, and that when the drop 
fell that night it would fall forever 
upon Beresford’s stage career. Again 
and again he was called before the cur- 
tain, and as he led out the star for the 
last time, and knew that never again 
should he hear that thunder of applause 
which was to him as the din of battle 
to the war-horse, that never again 
should he feel the joy of playing with 
the emotions of men and women, as a 
child with its toys, a fierce pang shot 
through him, for he loved his art ; but 
a moment later he caught a smile from 
Elinor’s lips, and he was comforted. 

They were quietly married a week 
later; and as, that afternoon, they 
stood together on the deck of an out- 
ward-bound ocean steamer, watching 
the fast-receding city, Beresford turned 
to the woman who, for his sake, had 
given up home and friends, had linked 
her bright young life to his darkened 
one, and said, sadly : 

“T have done a cowardly, brutal 
thing in making you my wife, and some 
day you will hate me for it.” 

She turned her face, illumined with 
one of her rare, sweet smiles to his, 
and whispered, softly : 

“You love me, dearest, and I—am 
content.” 


For months they travelled on the 
Continent in a dream of happiness, that 
not even the destiny, inevitably im- 
pending, had power to mar. Beresford 
resolutely put the thought of it from 
him, and if Elinor remembered, the joy 
of the present was so complete that the 
future held no terror for her. Perhaps 
they both hoped that the shadow that 
hung over their young lives might pass 
away ; but, meanwhile, they loved and 
were happy. 

’ One day, less than a year after their 
marriage, they were at a great dinner, 
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given in Beresford’s honor by one of 
his friends in Paris. The men were 
sitting over their wine and cigars, and 
Beresford, at the request of the host, 
was amusing the company with remi- 
niscences of his life on the stage, when 
suddenly, without warning, the horrible 
mental darkness he had learned to 
dread came upon him. A moment 
later it had passed, but the warning 
had come, and Beresford knew that his 
doom was inevitable, and this the be- 
ginning of the end. 

After that, go where he would, the 
shadow was ever at his side. The 
ghastly dread came to him in the dead 
watches of the night ; woke him before 
the light of day; haunted his waking 
hours and drove sleep from his eyes. 
He did not speak of it to Elinor, but 
she knew, and suffered with and for 
him. With all the strength of his in- 
domitable will Beresford strove to 
shake off the deadly fear that had 
taken hold upon him, to fight against 
the strange numbness that at times 
seemed to steal over his brain. He 
tasked himself to recall lines he had 
spoken upon the stage, and there were 
moments when, after he had repeated 
word after word, line after line, without 
error, a wild hope would spring up 
within him—hope that this might, after 
all, be but a fearful fancy that would, 
in time, pass away. But perhaps, be- 
fore another day had passed, in the 
midst of some conversation, there 
would come a sudden lapse, in which 
thought and memory would fade, leav- 
ing him in utter mental blindness. The 
very struggle he made, the very effort 
to keep his mind fixed steadily upon a 
given subject, only hastened the doom 
now surely, swiftly approaching. As 
Elinor watched the pathetic struggles 
of this strong man, fighting against the 
terrible, formless mist that was gradu- 
ally shrouding his brain, she thought 
of Laocodn, helpless, in the coil of the 
hideous sea-serpents, and her soul 
sickened within her. In the long, sad 
nights she lay sleepless, knowing that 
he, too, was awake and suffering ; long- 
ing to comfort him, yet fearing to 
speak. The thought that she was pow- 
erless to help him was bitter to her. 
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She did not know that the strength of 
her love was all that saved him from 
utter despair. 

At last one night in Rome the end 
came. There was a grand ball at the 
house of the American consul, and 
there amid the glittering lights, bright 
faces, and gay laughter, the shadow 
seemed lifted for a little while. Eli- 
nor’s beauty made her the centre of an 
admiring circle, and Beresford, meeting 
there friends who had known him in 
the old days, and others who were 
eager to know the famous actor, found 
a few moments of forgetfulness. They 
left early, taking with them the mem- 
ory of one last perfect waltz, in which, 
close in each other’s arms, they had 
floated dreamily, blissfully, to the slow, 
languorous music, wrapped in blessed 
oblivion of all that had been—of all 
that was yet to be. 

When they reached their hotel Eli- 
nor went at once to her room, while 
her husband leaned, smoking, upon the 
balcony outside. The music of the 
waltz was still ringing in his ears, and 
as he stood there under the soft radi- 
ance of the stars, he was strangely, 
calmly happy. It had all been a hide- 
ous dream ; but now he had awakened. 
To-morrow they would go away—to- 
morrow they would begin the journey 
back to America. He would go back 
to the old, glad life. Once more the 
stage would know him—once more he 
saw himself as Zoris,as Scarpia, as An- 
tony—once again he trod the boards 
with the old commanding stride, and 
again the tumult of applause was in his 
ears. 

He flung his cigar away and entered 
his wife’s room. Elinor stood before 
her dressing -table, just as she had 
come from the ball, in her dainty silken 
robe, her bare arms and throat gleam- 
ing white in the brilliant light above 
her. He stood for a moment feasting 
his eyes upon her beauty, and as he 
gazed a sudden horrible sensation came 
upon him—a terrible, maddening desire 
to set his teeth in that delicate flesh, 
to tear and rend that satiny skin, to 
see the slow red blood ooze drop by 
drop from some gaping wound on _ that 
marble surface. He thought how pow- 
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erless that slight figure would be in his 
grip of steel, and the thought maddened 
him the more. An_ uncontrollable 
frenzy was upon him. A longing to 
bite, to crush, to tear raged within him, 
as the fires of madness burned in his 
brain. He took a step toward Elinor, 
when, suddenly, she turned to him and 
smiled. Instantly his arms fell power- 
less at his sides. The spell was bro- 
ken, and he stood there helpless as a 
child. The realization of what he had 
been about to do overwhelmed him 
with all its sickening horror, and, with 
what strength was left him, he turned 
and fled into his own room, flinging 
himself face downward on the couch. 
He had never dreamed of this. He 
had known that madness might come 
upon him, but that it should cause him 
to raise his hand against the woman he 
loved—his wife—he could not believe 
it true. 

“God ! If [had killed her”—he was 
trembling in every limb. The thought 
of his own great strength made him 
shudder. He looked at his strong, sin- 
ewy hands, and turned cold with dread 
at the thought that some day they might 
close about that white throat and cling 
closer, closer, tighter and tighter, till 
the life was throttled out of that fair 
body. The cold moisture stood out on 
his brow, and his face was convulsed 
with mortal anguish as he staggered to 
his feet. 

“My God !” he murmured hoarsely, 
“this—this is the end.” 

And Elinor, who had crept to the 
door, saw the gleam of steel in his hand 
as he turned toward the light, and knew 
the moment so long dreaded had come. 
Without a moment’s fear or shrinking, 
she crossed the room and knelt beside 
him. Very gently, she took the glitter- 
ing weapon from his nerveless hand, 
and laid it on the desk beside him. 
Then she lifted her face, as ever, sweet- 
ly calm, to his. 

“ Elinor,” he said, “‘ the end has come. 
Don’t grieve, darling, for I have had my 
day.” 

“ Are you sure of the worst—quite 
sure?” she whispered. “Is there no 
hope ?”’ 

“None! Listen to me, Elinor. To- 


night as you stood there before me 
there was murder in my heart. My 
God ! my God! if I had killed you!” 

She laid her lips upon the sinewy 
right hand that lay upon the arm of his 
chair, then lifting her eyés to him, said, 
simply : 

“Though you should kill me, yet 
would I love you.” 

Very tenderly, he looked at her, then, 

“Fate is not all unkind, for it gave 
me you,” he said. “God bless you, Eli- 
nor, and when I am dead o 

“JT shall no longer be alive. I am 
yours in lifeand indeath. Oh, my hus- 
band, kill me if you will, but do not 
leave me.” 

“Child,” he said, brokenly, “I have 
marred your life, but you are young, 
beautiful, and the world lies before you. 
You have been all in all to me, dear, and 
now Iam quite content. Itis no small 
thing to have known your perfect love, 
for even a little while. When you are 
free sa 

She laid her hand upon his lips. 

“From the beginning I have known 
what the end must be,” she said. “I 
married you, willing, eager, to share the 
fate that I knew hungover you. Often, 
often I have said that I would gladly 
die for you—will you not let me die 
with you?” 

“ Dear,” he said, very gently, “ you 
are the one thing I have in all the world. 
Ihave no words to tell you—words seem 
so poor and paltry now—what you have 
been tome. Tis is all that is left for 
me,” he touched the pistol beside him, 
“but for you, Elinor, life’s best years 
remain.” 

“ Oh,” she cried, passionately, “ what 
would life be without you? Don’t you 
understand that I love you so that noth- 
ing else matters. Every thought, every 
feeling is merged in my love for you. 
Oh, my darling, when as Anfony you used 
to feign death on the stage, it tortured 
me—killed me, to see you lying there 
so still, even when I knew it was only 
death in seeming—but to know that you 
were dead in very truth, I could not, 
could not bear it.” 

Something like a prayer rose to his 
lips—unused to move in such supplica- 
tion—as he drew the fair head to his 
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breast. 
as his mind, singularly clear in this last 
hour, touched in swift review upon the 
events of the past, and dwelt calmly, 


There was silence in the room, 


clearly, upon the present. For himself, 
he knew, the end had come—nothing 
now was left but death—or worse ; but 
for her, for Elinor, his wife, what re- 
mained? He knew she had not spoken 
idle words ; he knew she loved him with 
all the strength of her nature ; that her 
first and last waking thought was ever 
of him ; that her love for father, mother, 
friends, all had been merged in her ut- 
ter devotion to him ; that this love was 
the absorbing interest of her life. With- 
out it, he knew, life would seem to her 
a worthless thing. Which was more 
cruel, life or death? Was it strange 
that, without faith or creed, the knowl- 
edge of the higher Life was a sealed 
book to him! Vague, sweet memories 
came to him of a childish faith in some 
higher, stronger Power; fragments of 
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childish prayers, whispered at his moth- 
er’s knee, swept across his mind ; dim 
recollections of One who had died to 
save the souls of men, and of a far coun- 
try where the souls of those who loved 
on earth were reunited. 

Tenderly, reverently, he lifted Eli- 
nor’s face to his. 

“One in life, in death, and in that 
which lies beyond,” he said. 

A light of great tenderness came into 
her eyes. 

“ Beloved,” she said, “ with your arms 
about me, I can wrest from the grave 
its victory, from death its sting. See, 
dear, Iam not afraid. The one thing 
I fear is—life—without you.” 

He held her to him ina last, long em- 
brace, kissing her, as we kiss the faces 
of our beloved dead. Then slowly she 
drew from her bosom a tiny cut-glass 
vial, filled with a colorless liquid, and 
as she lifted it to her lips, there was a 
smile upon her face. 

Leigh Gordon Giltner. 
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OSES, where to early skies 
Her casement Celia’s hand unties, 
How drooped ye be, so faint and frail, 
That yestere’en were red and hale, 
Like merry maids a-holding up 
For pledge a fresh-filled claret cup! 


Why, prithee, now thus peaked and wan, 
Against the lighting 0’ the dawn? 

Thy mistress soon will leave her sheets 
And lean unto her garden sweets, 

And greet ye with a fair good-morrow. 


A wandering zephyr seemed to borrow 


The sigh of some sweet, shattered lute; 
Then spake while every rose was mute: 
Wan they, from watching all the night 
Near one who suffered ’til the light. 


The sobbing zephyr ceased to speak ; 
And down each rose’s troubled cheek 
A dew-drop ran, as gray as lead, 
In sorrow for the sweet maid dead. 
Edward A, Uffington Valentine. 











NAPOLEON AND THE VIOLET. 


T is France in 1794. ‘The month is 
May, and Mother Nature has just 
awakened from their winter’s sleep 

the tlowers, the loveliest of her chil- 
dren. After such a storm as history 
seldom records, the last waves of the 
revolution are sullenly beating upon 
the land of the Burgundy rose and 
Bourbon lily. 

By a quick combination of the old 
royalists and Jacobins, the new Con- 
vention of Paris, though preferred by 
the people, is likely to be beaten by the 
mob. The ninety-six wards of the 
city on the Seine are ablaze with pas- 
sion. The convention is in session. It 
is awed by the old royalist armies and 
the newer National Guards. 

One commander after another has 
gone over either in person or spirit to 
the enemies of peace. Barras, who 
leads the convention, is alert and 
ready, full of the fertility of expedient 
that characterizes the Latin race, but 
he can see no hope. The republic is 
lost, and mighty France, whose tradi- 
tions of honor and glory for a thou- 
sand years have had one unbroken line 
in history, is to lose her place among 
the nations at last, for who shall be 
her deliverer from the awful cruelty of 
her own unnatural children ? 

The shadows of the soft May day 
were growing longer when Barras, the 
people’s champion, left the heated 
halls of the convention for a little rest 
and thought, and his steps led him to 
the sa/on of a woman famous in those 
days—for she was beautiful, well-born, 
and patriotic—whom he tenderly loved. 
She was alone, and together they spoke 
of the nation’s danger, of the fear 
which filled each heart that the life of 
the republic might soon run out in a 
stream of blood. 

“There is no longer a leader among 
us,” said the great statesman and ora- 
tor, whose fervor and passion had so 
touched the people’s hearts ; “ the end 
has come.” 

“Never despair; perhaps the good 
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God may help us,” softly replied the 
gracious woman who was so dear to 
him—a woman to fill the ideal of such 
a man as her lover was; a woman 
brave with sweet heroism, tender, and 
true. 

“Bah ! that good God! he is long in 
coming,” said Barras. He had learned 
his theology from the great orator of the 
mountain, who died saying, “ Sprinkle 
me with perfumes and crown me with 
flowers, for death is but an eternal 
sleep!” 

““ Nay, believe it not, mon amt,” she 
softly whispered, “help will come.” 

“ And you say you have no leader?” 
She spoke after a long silence, in a 
musing way, thinking aloud. “ Who 
are your commanders, then? Where 
is that droll little man you presented 
to me at Mme. de Staél’s the other 
evening? He seemed to have brains, 
and courage, too; that little Corsi- 
can.” 

“ Perdu,” said Barras, springing into 
new life; “ delle amie, you have giv- 
en me a thought that may yet save 
France !” 

They talked very seriously for a few 
minutes, and he returned to the con- 
vention full of new hope. But before 
he left the sa/on he had written a 
little note, addressed to “‘ The General 
of Brigade, Napoleon Buonaparte” 
(who spelled his name thus until af- 
ter his coronation as Emperor), pray- 
ing his immediate presence at the con- 
vention, and a trusty servant was 
charged to deliver it personally into 
M. Buonaparte’s hands, and not to fail. 

“T have sent for you, M. Buonaparte,”’ 
said Barras, an hour later, to the small, 
pale-faced man with whom he was 
earnestly talking, “because you are 
our last hope, and I will now present 
you to the convention.” 

“Can you restore peace and order?” 
said the president to the young man 
before him. The members looked 
curiously on and listened. 

“So France has come to this,” whis- 

















pered one graybeard to his neighbor, 
“that her life and fate lie in the hands 
of a youth of twenty-five” (who looked 
even less than his age), “only five 
feet two inches in stature, with hair 
combed low on his brow, like a wom- 
an’s. Farceur va!” 

“T am perfectly aware of the difficul- 
ties in the path, but I am accustomed 
to succeed,” said the young man, speak- 
ing with a strong Italian, or rather Cor- 
sican, accent. “But one thing I must 
insist upon. It is that Iam not to be 
embarrassed by orders. I must have 
supreme command. That is all.” 

As Buonaparte left the hall Barras 
followed him for a last word. “Go to 
your rooms and remain there,” said the 
politician in quick speech to the young 
officer, “and I will send you the result 
as soon as possible.” 

“Tt must be all or nothing,” answered 
the other. 

Just then a flower-girl came up to 
them with her basket full of fragrant 
violets, and Barras bought a bouquet 
for the woman he loved. The little 
man’s eyes softened. 

“They always remind me somehow 
of home,” he murmured, apologetically, 
as he gave the seller a sou and took a 
tiny bouquet. A thought struck Bar- 
ras. 

“Go to the sa/on of Madame on 
said he, “and remain there until ten. 
If I succeed for you she will send you 
a violet.” 

The young officer went as he was 
told. It was early, hours before the 
time of reception, but he was admitted. 
The salon wasempty. Alone the young 
Corsican paced the spacious room. It 
was seven, then half past, then eight. 
At last the clock in the hall began to 
strike off nine. As its chimes ceased 
a servant entered the room with a 
billet. 

“For the General Buonaparte, from 
Madame ——,” said the man as he 
withdrew. 

Rather listlessly Buonaparte opened 
it, and lo! it contained only a violet ! 

How the young man crushed out the 
mob in awful slaughter with cannon 
volleys; how, ten years thereafter, 
having changed the map of Europe, 
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when he assumed the imperial purple, 
his coronal robe was embroidered in 
violets ; and how, eleven years later, 
the sun of Austerlitz went down for- 
ever in the clouds of battle-smoke that 
hung heavy over the plain of Waterloo 
—all this is history. But from the hour 
of his first glory until the last the vio- 
let was the flower the mighty Corsican 
loved best of all. It had told him first 
of his coming renown ; it was the only 
flower that ever bloomed at St. Helena 
over his lonely grave. 

And this is why those of every land 
and clime whose hearts are thrilled by 
the romance of war and the story of the 
youth who, unaided, reached the zenith 
of earthly power and made France the 
mightiest of the nations—this is why 
they love the flower he loved best, the 
sweet purple Corsican Parmese violet. 

The little double gray violet and its 
white cousin are seldom seen growing 
in the open air in the harsh, cold North. 
They are children of the sweet South- 
land, born in old Rome at the time of 
her greatest splendor. The white vio- 
let blooms sweetest in Parma, and what 
a story, full of pathos unutterable, it 
tells you in its dumb sweetness and 
pallor. It whispers—to those who can 
understand its mystic words and have , 
seen it in its native land—of its far-off 
mountain home in the land of romance 
and song. The tale of its change from 
gray-purple to white is a part of the 
old Italian-Parmese legend which the 
great Verdi borrowed for the libretto 
of “Il Trovatore.” 

As you hold the little white flower 
you can almost see the tall, dark tower 
at whose base the violets grew sweet- 
est. The southern moon is rising broad 
and red like a burning world ; the tide- 
less waters softly lap the rocky shore 
and mingle with the moaning waves as 
the sirocco—the African south wind— 
ever bears them on. You hear again 
the death-song of the knight, tender 
and true (whose life-blood dripped upon 
the violet petals before the dawn, and 
in awful horror their color changed 
from royal purple to pallid white for- 
evermore), as he wailed out in death- 
song, “ Non ti si cordar di mi!” 

William Hugh Roberts. 








A CHAT WITH MY FRIENDS. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOx. 





ABOUT DRESS. 


OMAN’S dress is an expression 
of herself. Note carefully the 
details of any lady’s attire, and 
you have the outline of her character. 

The much trimmed and furbelowed 
woman is fussy and lacking in direct- 
ness of mind and purpose. 

The carelessly attired woman lacks 
system and order in her thoughts ; and 
the prim and precise costume bespeaks 
a like propensity in the wearer. 

We often say that men are won by 
pretty costumes, and blinded by fair 
exteriors, in choosing wives ; but when 
men learn to study the details of a 
woman’s dress, as an indication of her 
character, they will make fewer mis- 
takes in the selection of a life-mate. 


It is a pity that more women who 
have time and money at command do 
not study themselves carefully, and suit 
their dressing to their own individual 
style. Then an assemblage of richly 
arrayed ladies would be a delight to 
the eye, like a picture gallery, or a 
conservatory. Instead we see the 
“Pocket Venus” and the Juno attired 
precisely the same, with only a varia- 
tion of colors ; and the fat woman and 
the thin woman wearing sleeves cut 
from the same pattern. 


Every woman who loves the beauti- 
ful must earnestly long for a change 
in the fashions which have prevailed 
during the last two years. Nothing 
more ungraceful, uncomfortable, or in- 
artistic was ever invented than the 
monstrous balloon sleeve, and the 
much-trimmed bodice. 
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Anything which distorts or conceals 
the lines of the human form is ugly 
to the eye not vitiated by the false 
standards which Dame Fashion sets up 
for us. 

The first gentle puffing of the sleeve 
at the top, revealing the outlines of the 
arm underneath, was very graceful and 
effective ; but the unwieldy bulge, stif- 
fened by crinoline and horse-hair, which 
protrudes from the shoulders of each 
modern devotee of Fashion,.is hideous 
in the extreme. 


Convenient, but not at all artistic, 
too, are the light-colored bodices so 
much worn with dark skirts. It seems 
a great pity that they were allowed to 
go beyond the morning hours, or the 
semi-negligée occasion. For afternoon 
or evening wear and in large gather- 
ings, they seem distinctly out of place. 
The abrupt is never pleasing in a wom- 
an’s attire, and the abrupt joining of 
a light silk or chiffon waist to a dark 
skirt is a shock to the sensitive eye. 
Seen from a distance, a woman who is 
arrayed in this modish manner appears 
to be a body without limbs, floating in 
mid air, like the illusions produced in 
Barnum’s side shows by the aid of 
mirrors. The predominance of these 
bodices in every assemblage where full 
dress is not required has given a pain- 
ful monotony to the appearance of the 
fair sex during the last year. 


It seems a remarkable fact, that with 
the existence of the “Cleaner” in al- 
most every street in all cities of im- 
portance, so many handsome toilets are 


—_— 




















ruined by the addition of a pair of 
soiled light gloves. It costs but ten or 
twenty cents to have a pair of gloves 
cleaned, and she who cannot afford to 
always wear a fresh selection, ought 
certainly to be able to afford a clean 
one whenever she sets forth in a cos- 
tume requiring light-colored gloves. 
Any woman who is too busy to attend 
to this detail, should confine herself to 
dark gloves which do not show every 
slight spot or stain. White gloves are 
in fact intended only for the carriage, 
where a footman opens and shuts the 
door, and the delicate hands need not 
come in contact with any object which 
can soil them. The grimy railing 
which a lady is obliged to grasp, to 
board, or to make her exit from a street- 
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car, will render a white glove black 
about the fingers with one touch ; and 
the same can be said of the leather 
straps in all public conveyances by 
means of which the unseated passenger 
maintains her equilibrium. Many a 
working girl makes the mistake of 
thinking that a soiled white glove 
lends an air of fashion to her cheap 
garments, and we see her paddling 
home through rain and mud, grasping 
an umbrella in one dingy hand and her 
drabbled skirts in the other. 

A neatly fitting dark gray glove—the 
color which shows soil the least—would 
render any costume more pleasing to 
the sight than a dirty white ; however 
fashionable the white glove may be, 
good taste demands cleanliness first. 


EPIGRAM. 


We may rave as we will over the “new woman,” but the “old man” is a 


very nice institution. 


RESIGNATION. 


HROUGH many years I prayed for happiness, 
“God give me pleasure while I yet am young; 
Leave toil and sorrow for maturer years.” 


I cried, and vainly cried. 


Instead, Life held 


Full brimming cups of pain to my parched lips 


And bade me drink. 


I struck them with clenched hands, 


And bruised my flesh, but did not dash them down. 
Turn where I might, the cup was always there ; 
Flee where I would, Life followed with the gall ; 
Till at her feet I fell, in dull despair 
And said, “ Give me the cup” and drained it all, 
While Life leaned over me with pitying gaze. 
“Art thou resigned?” she said, and I replied, 
“T am resigned ; do with me as thou wilt— 
I ask for nothing, and I all accept.” 
Then Life spake softly, “Rise, behold thy guide, 
Who will walk with thee into fairer fields.” 
And I beheld a sweet appealing shape 
With eyes wherein lurked memories of tears 
And lips whereon lay memories of smiles, 
And on whose brow sat peace. 

“My name,” she said, 


“Is Resignation. 


Let me take thy hand 
And lead thee into kinder paths. 


Thy feet 


Are bruised and bleeding with the cruel stones 
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That mark rebellion’s highway. See, how near 
Lie flowery fields of balm.” 
We wandered on 
In close communion, under sunny skies, 
Until we reached wide valleys filled with bloom. 
A radiant figure with a lofty air 
Came forth and bade us welcome. 
Quoth my guide: 
“ Behold fair Knowledge, ever more thy friend ; 
Yet few there are who meet her face to face. 
A brazen, bold pretender, walks abroad, 
Whom men mistake for Knowledge. 
I alone 
Can lead the way to where true Knowledge dwells.” 
Strengthened and fed by converse with the dame 
We set forth on our journey. Sudden shone 
A mountain peak beyond us; and the sea 
Lay laughing at its base. Up winding paths 
We mounted step by step, and in surprise 
I saw no one but Knowledge at my side. 
She smiled and said, “Thou hast more need of me, 
Than Resignation now,—look, who comes here.” 
And there with outstretched hands and glowing eyes 
And spotless robes, stood Happiness at last ; 
She whom I sought in vain through many years 
Of ignorant rebellion, mine, my own 
Beyond the fear of loss. 
Oh! restless souls 
Find Resignation if thou wouldst find joy. 
She holds the magic key to all delight. 





GHOSTS. 


Two pallid shapes, of dear ones long since dead, 
Went drifting through the dark and stared at me. 
Ah no! not spirit-shapes, they were, instead, 
Ethereal corpses on the astral sea. 


ROSE AND THORN. 
ADAPTED FROM THE CHINESE. 


He who believes in virtue there is pain, 
Or dreams in vice that hidden pleasures are, 
But proves himself a stranger to the twain, 
He only gazes on them from afar! 


For ah! the truth strikes swift with mighty power, 
When once these blossoms have been plucked and worn, 
There is no barb in virtue’s perfect flower, 
While sin’s red rose is but a painted thorn. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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SAID IN 


Not many evenings ago I- passed the en- 
trance to a large factory in Boston just as 
two or three hundred girls were coming out 
after finishing their day’s work, and the 
thought of other years came back to me— 
what are we to do with our girls? Time 
was in other days, when things were not as 
they are now, that this query was the basis of 
much discussion and dismal forebodings ; for 
girls were quite as numerous then as now, 
while the avenues either for matrimony or an 
independent livelihood were fewer as well as 
narrower than they now are. The girls cut 
a far wider swath in the life of the nation 
in these days, but the question of what to do 
with them remains just as unsettled and just 
as serious. They are side by side in compe- 
tition with man in the race for employment 
and profitable wages, and with labor-saving 
machinery also cutting down his opportuni- 
ties for work the wage-earner who assumes 
the responsibilities of family finds his income 
menaced from two sources, neither of which 
he can successfully oppose. We have not yet 
begun to realize in this country how great a 
revolution in wages these two factors must 
ultimately bring about, nor the impossibility 
of man’s ever regaining a single inch of the 
ground he is steadily losing to both of them. 
I can recall the time, for instance, not ten 
years ago, when I could enumerate on the 
fingers of one hand the number of young 
women engaged in regular work for the New 
York City dailies. To-day their number is 
bewildering. No newspaper is without its 
special woman writers. I give this illustra- 
tion because I am familiar with the facts from 
personal knowledge, yet I presume it is as 
true of other lines of work as it is of news- 
paper making. Miss or Mrs. is no longer a 
surprising prefix to the name on a doctor’s 
sign in any of our large cities. 


* 
* * 


It is in other grades of work, however, 


in which women, and especially young girls, 
are fast crowding. Indeed, the time seems 


-- 
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to be rapidly approaching when in the house- 
hold of the masses the question of what line 
of employment to choose for the girls is 
to be quite as pertinent and serious as the 
selection of one for the boys. If accurate 
figures could be obtained of the increase 
during the last ten years in the number of 
girls who leave their homes daily to engage 
in work the aggregate, would, I believe, 
startle even those who profess to have some 
knowledge on the subject. Desire in many 
instances, necessity in many more, are re- 
sponsible for their presence in the ranks of 
labor, but whether it be desire or necessity 
the fact remains that young women are an 
increasing feature of the workaday life of the 
country, and it seems to me to be a condi- 
tion calculated to have a marked influence on 
our national future. Whether a young girl 
who has touched elbows with the world, who 
has encountered the material rather than the 
romantic side of life—who, in fact, comes to 
know at twenty what her grandmother 
learned at forty—whether she can ever feel 
entirely at ease in the home circle, with the 
companionship of her own, is the most se- 
rious phase of the many-sided problem in- 
volved in all this talk of the Woman of To- 
day. 
* ”: * 

I do not contend that the Woman of To- 
day, with her ballot in one hand and her 
weekly wage in another, is to be scorned by 
man. I confess that I am among those who 
do not look upon the picture with delight, 
but at the same time if the Woman of To-day 
insists upon these things as her rightful pos- 
sessions I am not disposed to stand in the 
way of her having a perfect title to them. 
The point I desire to make is that somebody 
must care for the home, somebody must give 
it an attractiveness and an atmosphere which, 
midst pleasures and palaces though we may 
roam, be it ever so humble there’s no place 
like home! 

Somebody, I repeat, must do this. 

Is it to be Man? 
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Coming from Washington after the ad- 
journment of the National Women’s Council 
last month, I fell into conversation on this 
subject with a young woman of unusual in- 
telligence and amazing energy. She reported 
the proceedings of the convention for a lead- 
ing New York City journal. I was not long 
in learning from her that she regarded the 
housewife as a household drudge, and had 
an unconquerable aversion to all of the duties 
and responsibilities of ahome. She was so en- 
thusiastic over the wider sphere of action un- 
folding itself for women in the world’s affairs, 
and so positive in her expression of aversion 
to the affairs of the household that I did not 
have the heart to ask her whether the latter 
feeling had not grown up during the five or 
six years in which she had been at work. It 
seems to me inevitable that such a feeling 
would come, sooner or later. It is a natural 
and logical consequence. It is also, to my 
mind, the fatal weakness in the argument of 
the Woman of To-day for what she terms her 
rights. Woman cannot be of the world and 
also of the home ; she cannot be the competi- 
tor of man and also his idol. If she wants 
to be by his side in the workshop, if she 
wants to rule with him at the ballot-box, then 
must she make up her mind to lessen if not 
to lose her supreme influence in the home. 

** 

Hence this question of the New Woman is 
one which woman should consider from the 
view-point of. which influence she desires to 
have—the influence which some of her sex 
seek to divide with man in the world’s affairs, 
or the unquestioned supremacy she now enjoys 
in the home. The two cannot be combined. 
The teachings and the tendencies of each are 
in opposite directions, and must necessarily 
remain so. Nor could I be made to believe 
that the influence of woman in the walks of 
life heretofore monopolized by man would at 
all approach that which she now exercises 
from her place in the family circle. Were it 
possible to collect the opinions of the great 
men of the world as to the influence which 
inspired their actions and moulded ‘their 
character, it would be found that there is 
much truth in the saying that the hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world. 
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Many of the fair sex will undoubtedly con- 
demn the views I have expressed as narrow 
and prejudiced, but in reply I beg to state 
that they are honest and sincere convictions. 
Where necessity compels the daughter of a 
household to seek work, it is neither proper 
nor generous to raise the argument that she 
is out of her element. She is rather to be 
honored and applauded for her willingness to 
earn her own livelihood. What I have said 
above was not intended to apply to such 
cases. It applies to the Woman of To-day, 
who by reason of desire and not necessity, 
seeks to take her place by man’s side, for- 
getful of the fact that she has a high and no- 
ble work to perform as wife and mother. 
That sacred function has been allotted to her 
by a Divine power, and if she does it well 
her influence for civilization, for good gov- 
ernment, and for the enlightenment of the 
world is immeasurably greater than if she 
attempts either through any other agency. 


* 
* * 


With the breaking up of winter the bicy- 
clist will be more numerous on our roads 
than ever, for there is every indication that 
the cycle has come to stay, not merely as a 
popular means of outdoor exercise, but also 
as a money saver. Inthe cities, its effect has 
already been felt by street-car companies— 
in one city, Washington, where the roads 
are asphalted, the loss of revenue being es- 
timated at one-third because of the fact that 
bicycles carry so many of the people to and 
from their work. A noticeable number of 
New Yorkers use the wheel too, despite the 
crowded streets, and often give the cable 
cars a close race. England until a year 
or two ago was the centre of what has 
been called the bicycle craze, but must here- 
after be placed second to this country. A 
bicycle club of ultra-fashionables in New 
York City this winter, has proven so success- 
ful that the appearance of the bicycle in New- 
port and Lenox this summer as a factor in 


the social life of those capitals may be looked 


for. * 


* * 


Nor is this the extent of the increased 
popularity of the wheel. Why the Legisla- 


tures of several States should endeavor to 
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enact legislation of a “ nagging” character 
against bicyclists, is hard to understand, es- 
pecially in view of the well-known disposi- 
tion of politicians not to antagonize any 
numerous body of voters. Many absurd and 
vicious propositions are pending in three or 
four States on this subject, and it behooves 
bicyclists to get together and protect them- 
selves against improper legislation before they 
find themselves face to face with laws that 
will interfere seriously with their enjoyment 
of the sport. * 
x” * 

The effort to introduce the house-boat in 
this country as a summer recreation will be 
of interest. The house-boat is popular in 
England, where it is used extensively by 
families. They are really summer cottages 
on the water. A company has been organ- 
ized in this country to build a number and 
to offer them for rental at $500 per season. 
Each boat has from eight to eleven good- 
sized rooms, and all the conveniences of a 
modern house. The idea upon which its 
popularity is based is that it affords one an 
opportunity to visit any number of river or 
seaside resorts in a summer, while at the 
same time having a permanent home. Ten 
people can live comfortably on one boat, and 
may be as sociable or as exclusive as they 
please with the people at the resorts they 
visit. They have no neighbors or many 
neighbors, as they see fit. Two servants 
will meet all requirements, and the total cost 
of a summer’s outing, it is said, is not more 
than half what it would be on land. The 
house-boat has to be towed from place to 
place, as it is not intended to propel itself. 
It costs about $3,000 to build one. Quite a 
number of them have been in use along the 
Pacific coast, but no effort has been made 
until now to introduce them in the East. 


* 
x * 
Comment has been made by several read- 
ers of PETERSON’S upon some remarks in 


this department last month about the cruel- 
ties of strikes and the necessity for some 
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kind of arbitration by governmental interven- 
tion. The Brooklyn trolley strike, with its 
loss of millions to company and employees 
alike, prompted the suggestions in this de- 
partment, and the views then presented ap- 
ply with equal force to the strike of the coke 
men at Pittsburg and the building trades 
employees in New York City. Look into 
the folly of the latter strike, for instance. 
About five hundred electrical workers de- 
manded an eight-hour day. They were 
promised it after May 15, until which time 
nine hours would be demanded. They struck, 
and forced a “‘ sympathetic ” strike of all the 
building-trades employees. Work on all the 
large buildings in New York City therefore 
has been at a standstill for a month past. 

Result ? 

Five hundred electrical workers have lost 
$18 per week each, or nearly $50,000 for the 
month; 5,500 other workers who struck for 
sympathy have forfeited in wages about $90,- 
ooo per week ; or $350,000 for the month. 

How absurd to force such a fight because 
one hour a day is refused them until May 15 ! 

Now the Brooklyn trolley strike had merit 
in it. The men were in the right. The 
strike that has paralyzed building in the 
metropolis for a month, however, is of a dif- 
ferent character. Just here is where govern- 
mental arbitration would put a stop to the 
nonsense of having 5,500 men throw away 
nearly $400,000 in wages because less than 
500 workers are not promptly given an eight- 
hour day. Such occurrences as these are 
leading those who want stability in our indus- 
trial affairs more and more in the direction 
of governmental control, just as, when the 
crises created by Debs in Chicago last June 
demanded heroic treatment, the Federal 
troops were ordered out for the first time in 
our history to protect public interests. So 


the strong arm of the Government must soon- 
er or later be brought into these conflicts be- 
tween capital and labor, and both sides com- 
pelled to make concessions for the public 
good if not for their own. 

HENRY L. STODDARD. 








ILL-TEMPERED BABIES are not desir- 


able in any home. Insufficient nour- 
ishment produces ill-temper. Guard 
against fretful children by feeding 
nutritious and digestible food. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is the most successful of all 
infant foods. 


NEWSDEALERS throughout the coun- 
try take subscriptions for this publica- 
tion. If you are an occasional buyer 
of the magazine, but prefer to have it 
sent regularly to your address by mail, 
send your subscription direct to us or 
hand it to your newsdealer, as you 
prefer. 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucum- 
bers. Créme Simon, marvellous for 
the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections. It whitens, perfumes, for- 
tifies the skin. 

J. Simon, 13 Rue Grange Batehire, 
Paris; Park & Tilford, New York; 
druggists, perfumers, fancy goods 
stores. 


Our New Appress.—The attention 
of all interested is called to the change 
in the office of THE PETERSON MaGa- 
zINE. Hereafter our main city office 
will be New York (see address on page 
2 of this issue), the Philadelphia of- 
fice being abandoned. We retain the 
business office at Asbury Park, N. J., 
where we own and operate an exten- 
sive printing plant—the largest with 
but one exception in the State of New 
Jersey—and where all of the mechani- 
cal work incident to the manufacture 
of this magazine is done. Corre- 


spondents may address us at either of 
the cities named, but we prefer that 


PUBLISHERS’ CORNER 


communications be sent to our New 
York office. 


Amonc the articles of interest that 
will appear in THE PETERSON MaGa- 
ZINE for May are contributions by Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton, who writes of “ Old- 
time May in England;” Charles W. 
Strine, who will tell of the progress of 
locomotive building in the last five 
years; Mrs. Hugh MacDonald, who 
describes the methods and work of sev- 
eral of the most celebrated American 
women painters; a staff contributor, 
who furnishes an exceedingly interest- 
ing article on “Some Railroad Mag- 
nates ;” Miss Margherita Arlina Hamm, 
who writes of “ The National Council of 
Women,” etc. The illustrations, which 
will number upward of one hundred, are 
of the highest grade, and afford an ex- 
ample of the progress in the lines of 
engraving and printing. 

The theatrical department will be, as 
usual, one of the most interesting in 
the magazine, while the departments 
contributed by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
and Henry L. Stoddard will be up to 
their already high grade of originality 
and interest. 

The sketches and poems in the num- 
ber will be contributed by Miss Odette 
Tyler, General T. J. Mackey, and sev- 
eral other well-known writers. THE 
PETERSON MAGAZINE at $1 a year, or 
10 cents a copy, is the cheapest publi- 
cation in the country. Ask your news- 
dealer for it, or give him your subscrip- 
tion. 


THE editor requests us to suggest 
that manuscripts sent to. this magazine 
should be typewritten. It is much 
easier to get at the gist of an article 
if it is plainly typewritten than if it is 
badly copied in poor handwriting. The 
majority of manuscripts now offered to 
editors are typewritten, and when writ- 
ers consider that it costs considerable 
money to read manuscripts offered to 
a magazine, they will probably real- 
ize that the least they can do is to 
offer manuscripts which can be easily 
read. 
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‘1 with this remedy until my general health was a 
M4 improved, my appetite restored. and I could sleep all ¥) = 
Sar night without being disturbed. I rapidly gained in flesh @°; 
/zayand strength, and seemed like a new man. I attribute hk: 
“sgqmy recovery entirely to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla,"”— a $ 
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JUDGE NOT. 


How often we misjudge people’s motives; 
and that, sometimes, because we see at the 
moment but a part of what they are about. 
If we knew the whole of a matter our opin- 
ions would often be greatly changed. 
Among the lots put up at an auction was 
one, ‘‘a pair of crutches.” Inthe crowd was 
a poor crippled boy, and the crutches were 
just the thing for him. He was the first to 
bid forthem. An elderly, well-dressed man 
bid against him. There were cries of ‘‘Shame, 
shame!” in the crowd. The boy bid again, 
and so did the old gentleman. The boy bid 
all he had, but the old gentleman outbid him 
once more, and the poor little lad turned 
away with tears in his eyes. The crutches 
were knocked down to the elderly man, who, 
to the great surprise of all, took them to the 
poor little cripple and made him a present of 
them. The crowd were now as enthusiastic 
in their praise as they had just been in their 
abuse, but the old gentleman had disap- 
peared even before the little boy could thank 
him. To judge by a part is often to mis- 
judge the whole. 


COAL OIL. 





Perfumes are now added to the varid 
chemical products of coal oil, simulating 
the delicate fragrance of the rose and vio- 
let and hyacinth, but so far no method has 
been devised of making them permanent. 
They are fugitive and evanescent, like 
phantom odors breathed out of a region of 
dreams, but perhaps the chemists will one 
day catch and imprison them and impart 
to them substance enough to make them 
welcome adjuncts of the toilet. It will 
add another to the remarkable series of 


productions which modern alchemy has been. 


able to extract from this substance and one 
of the most curious and interesting of all 
ofthem, The perfumes are as sweet and en- 
chanting in their way as were the beautifnl 
purple dyes, surpassing those of Shushan or 
Tyre, which chemistry long ago extracted 
from the same substance. 

It has also given the pharmacist a long list 
of useful remedies, and there is really no end 
to its possible uses and utilities. The world got 
along in some way fora long period without 
the oil itself or any of theagents derived from 
it, all that incalculable wealth, surpassing 
that of Ophir and Golconda and Ormuz and 
the Golden Chersonesus, lying hidden away 
in unknown caverns underfoot, but to be 
now deprived of them would be a calamity 
too formidable to be faced with any com- 
posure. Under these circumstances it is for- 
tunate that the wevld’s supply bids fair to 
hold out. 








GRANT'S COUNCIL OF WAR. 





‘*In one respect Grant,” said Colonel Mc- 
Fall of St. Louis, who served with him 
before Vicksburg, ‘‘was a source of great 
worriment tothe commanding officers taking 
part in his councils of war. This came from 
his reticence during the councils and his 
prompt individual action afterward. Grant 
would sit and listen to all the others had to 
say, smoking his cigar and occasionally tak- 
ing a drink as this hospitable refreshment 
might be passed around. Then, when the 
talk was all over and every one had ex- 
pressed his opinion as to what should be 
done, Grant would leave the tent and go 
to Rawlins, his chief of staff, and begin issu- 
ing orders, Noone knew to what decision 
he had arrived, and they would have no idea 
what the next movement was to be until 
their orders were received. Especially to 
General John A. Logan, who commanded 
the division of which my regiment was a part 
after McPherson was killed, was this trait of 
Grant’s a trial. 

‘*D—n it all!”’ Logan would say in his 
impetuous way. ‘‘If Grant would only give 
us some idea of what he was thinking about! 
But no, he just listens without a word, and 
then, when we’ve told all we know and think, 
off he goes to Rawlins, and that’s the last we 
see or hear of him until his orders for the 
next movement come to us!” 


THE INQUISITIVE CHILD. 





Dr. P. was riding in the suburbs of Buf- 
falo with his small boy and stopped at a 
tavern to water his horse. Thechild watched 
the operation intently, and evidently think- 
ing it clumsily managed, piped out: 

‘*Papa, why doesn’t the horse take the 
pail up with his feet and drink?” 

‘*Why, he isn’t made that way.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘*Well, God didn’t see fit to make him so.” 

‘« Why didn’t God make him so?” 

‘“*Ah, that beats me. How should I 
know?” 

The infant’s respect for his father clearly 
suffered. ‘‘ Well,” he said after a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘‘I’ll ask grandma. She knows 
God.” 


GOOD NEWS FOR ASTHIIATICS. 





We observe that the Kola plant, found on 
the Congo River, West Africa, is now in reach 
of sufferers from Asthma. As before an- 
nounced, this new discovery isa positive cure 
for Asthma. You can make a trial of the 
Kola Compound free by addressing a postal 
card to the Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, who are sending out large 
trial cases free by mail to sufferers, 
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Mark 
The 
Sterling 


“THE BEST” 
Nurser 


“If one-half the virtues of ‘THE 
BEST’ Nurser were known, no 
mother would 

ever use any 
other bottle.” 














It stands for silver solidity and 
everlasting style. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 
Union Square, New York City, and Wallingford, Ct. 





“NO OTHER IS JUST AS GOOD.” 


WoODBURYS 
Facial Soap 


Skin, ne 
Scalpé 
Gmplexion 
A PURE ANTISEPTIC 
TOILET SOAP 


A Sample Cake of Facial Soap and a 132-page book on 
Dermatology and Beauty, illustrated ; 
Nervous and Blood Diseases, their 
sent sealed for 10 cts ; — 
Marks, Moles, Warts. India Ink and Powder Marks, Scars, 
a , Redness of Nose, Superfiuous Hair, Pimp les, 
kles, Facial — Changing the Features, 
Shaping the Ears, Nose, etc 
John H. Woodbury Dermatological Institute, 
127 West 42d Street, - = = New York City. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Low.s. 

















A 
k Clean 
Bottle 
Prevents 
Bowel 
Trouble 
The “ Air-Inlet” is practleally a solid See How 
rubber stop) od with a simple, Easity 
(an’t leak. Baby aoe Af ype CLEA 
admits air BACK of the food, not in eapece 
FRONT! 
Ai 
Important : fifa 


tone neck of bottle, ~oouaa > is — 
y drawn out again b; 

This may prevent nipp) e collapsing, 

but does not prevent wind-colic 


‘*THE BEST’? NURSER 


Only PREVENTS ¢ Collapsing 


but WIND-COL' 
BOWEL TROUBLE, ‘00. 


td , 25 cents, with a sample “Clingfast” Ni "Ot 4 a 
e —_ 35 cents, postpaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. O 
fast Nipple, wa ranted pure gum, 50 cents dozer, postpa’ 


THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren St., New York. 


The Collar 
Cant Gel 
Away 


No time wasted — 
No annoyance — 
No slip— 

No profanity — 


The Benedict Collar Button, sold 
everywhere, is the collar button you 
want. Send postal for free Collar 
Book. 


Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden C) 
Lane, New York. 
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IF YOU WANT AN OUTDOOR DRESS OF ANY KIND USE 


PLUETTE 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


ONLY GENUINE WATER PROOF SERGE 





Makes a handsome and serviceable rainproof dress for use, a bicycle suit, iding habit, and th ] 
ine substitute for a mackintosh at half the cost, and none of the objectionable feat haree., ( dagiey, ) aleaabdnaane 
ites ——— Leeroy bie a at VETTE * on back < — every five yards. Pluette is guaranteed. 
. of other so-c rainproof ser; i fOR SALE 
TT ald. DRY GOODS BroRas +) ‘ges which are sure to cockle after being wet. FOR SALE 





PRETTY MOUTHS 


should have pretty teeth in them, but it is not unusual to see between rosy lips, 
teeth discolored and decaying through neglect. This disfiguring defect should 
be repaired without delay, by using 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


which removes every particle of tartar from the teeth, and renders them snowy 
white. This admirable aid to beauty is PERFECTLY HARMLESS, and exhales 
a most delightful aroma, and is in every respect preferable to the ordinary tooth 
pastes and powders. 








Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 


















Do not be misled by unscrupulous dealers. Insist on having the best 
Warranted superior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of ae Get our catalogue ‘'H'' free, 
by mail, before buying. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 








j Borax Bocetpt Book Free $3 mers, Yor Lestez, Ritchey, Tete, He. Comolosion ond Hat: 20 vase f 


WRINGING WET 


Clothes is a partofevery wash. Does your wringer wring dry? _Dothe 

rolls wear well? Besureon boththese points,when pu urchasing a Wringer, 

by insisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the QMERICAN ! ee 
RINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the 

world, with a capital of $2,800.000 back of their warrant. See our name and warrant stamped 

on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FREE, Address 99 Chambers Strect, New York. 


STANDARD, REDUCED To Thomas P. Si , Washi » D. 
BOOKS NEW CATALOGUE FREE 10 PATENTS No attorney's. fee until ‘Patent ob. ob- 


Popucar Book Co., CHicaco tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 


The Lady’s Syringe 


& as yet ees only practical instrument for the treatment 

f certain fi le complaints, because it is constructed 
upen the only correct principle, viz., Injection and Suc 
tion. It cleanses apap which ‘no other syringe as 
yet has accomplished, and has many other advantages ex- 
plained in our descriptive circular, which we mail gratis. 
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SUPERB FORM, 
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Su M, Brilliant 
COODYEAR RUBBER CO., \ ! COMPLEXION anvured.C@ 
sealed letter. 





send advertising L ° 
17 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. address ns. ELLA M.D DENT, StATION K,SauFrancsco/Oal 
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The Child loves it. The Epicure dotes on it. The Dyspeptic demands it. rr) 
All grocers sell it. Do you eat it? 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Fania. 
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“fistratian Dr-fr Treatment” 


Of Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Hay-Fever, Whooping Cough, 
Diphtheria, Consumption, etc., 
7s a new and effective treatment of all diseases of 
the respiratory organs by inhalation. 





Rev. Dr. Farrar, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says:—‘ It 
is a blessing to humanity, and I am sorry it is not 
better known.” _—_—_ 

“T believe that we shall one day rid the world of all 
diseases which are caused by germs.”’—M. PasTEUR. 








HYOMETI is aremarkable advance in the line of recent 
scientific research, a powerful antiseptic and an abso- 
lute destroyer of the germs and microbes which cause 
diseases of the respiratory organs. 

The air, thoroughly charged with HYOMETL, is inhaled 
through the Pocket Inhaler at the mouth, and, after 
permeating the minutest respiratory organs, is slowly 
exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to 
inhale, inexpensive and gives immediate relief. It stops 
all spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, ex- 
pands the lungs and increases the breathing capacity. 

More ill health is caused by imperfect respiration than 
by imperfect digestion. Keep your lungs and air pas- 
sages healthy and they will give tone and vigor to your 
whole system. 

A short Treatise on the subject, a brief history of the 
discovery, and also voluntary testimonials from promi- 
nent people who have been cured by its use, sent free on 
application. 

A Pocket Inhaler and a bottle of HYOMEI, with full 
directions for use, sent by mail on Re pm of $1.00. 
Consultation at the Institute and trial treatment free. 

Address, 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 E. 20th St., New York. 
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66 And be sure to put this same 
Redfern cord binding on my 


Easter 


a bit of 
s trouble 
<in 






. matching 
* the 
99 
° 
& Bias 
- \\- Velveteen 
“D* — Skirt Binding 
is made in all dress 
shades.” 
A set of the ‘S.H. & M.” ature figures shouwti 





the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on How to 
Bind the Dress Skirt, mailed for 10 cents in stamps. 
Address 


The S- H, & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York. 
“S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 



























WHICH ON SEND YOU 
EACH OATALOGUE 18 COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
Accordions, Auto Berea 

Auto Harp "Music, 


Banjo: 









Violin Bows, C 
Violin Cases, Statines ot Busic, Flute ute Music, 
Culta sas Corn Violin Repairing, 
Guitar Music, Cornet Music, Harmonicas, 
C. C. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE HIGHEST 
MEDAL 
World’s Fair, 1893, 
Awarded to the 


Munson » 
Typewriter 


Standard Machine. No. 1. 


The most elastic and touch. Absolute align- 
ment. In le tiene write any lan- 





| The Highest Grade 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 


177-181 E. Division Street, - Chicago, Ill.,U.8. A. 

















THE FIRST STOVES. 


A heating apparatus called a ‘‘stuba” 
(stove) was widely used among the higher 
class of Romans before the beginning of the 
Christian era. This class of heaters was 
fixed and immovable, besides being in several 
other respects wholly different from the mod- 
ern stove. In Germany and Scandinavia 
they were used in bath-rooms and hot-houses 
during the middle ages. They were usually 
constructed of brick, stone or tile and were 
of immense size. They sometimes covered 
the whole side of a-20 or 30 foot room and 
often extended out into the room as much as 
10 feet, in which case the smooth, flat top 
was used for a bedstead, the heated surface 
imparting an agreeable feeling of warmth 
during those cold nights of long ago, when 
such things as covers were quite rare. 

Cardinal Polignac of France was perhaps 
the first to attempt the construction of a 
stove wholly of iron—this at about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. The first 
real improvement over the old Roman 
‘*stuba”’ was brought about by Franklin in 
the year 1745. One of his efforts produced a 
typical base burner, almost perfect and a 
model of workmanship. 


OVERESTIMATED REIFIEDIES. 


Such alleged discoveries as the cure of 
cancer by the use of a certain plant and the 
elixir of life invented by Brown-Sequard 
must be classed among the fungoid growths 
which mark the decay of the scientific mind. 
A word must be said, however, for the exag- 
gerated estimates frequently given to new 
discoveries which are in themselves of value, 
and it is not unfair to rank these exaggera- 
tions among the fads of medical men. When 
a new drug or new medicine is brought to 
the attention of the profession, it is rarely 
understood fully. Before it may be properly 
classed a thousand experiments must be made 
with it, and during these experiments the 
good derived from it is almost invariably 
overestimated. This is owing to the law 
which governs the effects of all medicines, 
for under this law every medicine does good 
and evil. 

As the good effects are often immediate, 


| while the evil take time to show themselves, 


it naturally follows that they of the more 
hopeful sort see the formeronly. A striking 
instance of this is to be found in chloral, 
which, when first discovered, was hailed as a 
sedative having no evil in its train. We 
know now the chloral habit to be as awfnl in 
its effects as the morphine habit. The lesson 
this teaches is obvious. A medicine must be 
thoroughly tried before we can say what it is 
worth, nor should we allow ourselves to join 
the faddists who hail the coming of the cure 
all at last.—Cyrus Edson, M.D. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 








uD 728 GROWTH FOREVES DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST > 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 
Discovered by Accident.—In C plete mixture was accidentall res og 
back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was Some that the hair was complete! f= We 
purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly pure, free from all inj stleuland on 
and so simple any one can useit. It acts oe 4 but surely, Tt * ae will be surprised and delighted with 
theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the hai ppears as ic. It hasnoresemblance whatever 
to any other preparation ever used for a like Darpose, and no cleceiae ic discovery ever attained such wou- 
derfulresults. IT CANNOT FAIL. Ifthe growth be light, one application willremove it pormanentiz; 
the heavy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may juire two or more ae re all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at — phe ay and without the nlightestInlary 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever aft ——M UPERCEDES ELECTR 
—RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE oF REFINEMERT.— 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene which 
away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the ot principle of the hair, thereby rendering its m4 
growth an utter impossibility, and is to be as as water totheskin. Young persons 
who find an em’ ing os of hair coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene sent bi 
mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed from observation) on receipt of price, a 
> a. Send money by letter, with’ your full address written plainly. Correspondencesacredly private, 
ise at aut . thesameascash. (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 
MODENE M’F’G CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. ( CUT THIS OUT 
’ acnnAL ASENTS Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. < ASIT MAY NOT 
WANTED. Register your letter at any Post-office to vie its safe delivery | APPEAR AGAIN 
We offer $1,000 for failure ortheslightestinjury. E BOTTLE GUARANTEED 


MEE ork: HOME 


por week ORKeH crayon er: 
Hef SSt08 16 pers thod; any one who can read 
orwritecan dothe works at home, in spare time, dayc ~ 
eyes, Send fon pa iculars and work at once. 
A. GRIPP, German Artist, Tyrone, 
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How ? Write to us and we will 
tell you all about it. 
yg y have done it, socan you. 
Or, if Anes want to save time by 
@ Good School, say 80, 
going we will tell you about that. 
THE BENN PITMAN SYSTEM 
is th aap Syernes. 
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pic Institute Co. 
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OUR NEW 1895 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 





It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 












tases FLOWER SEEDS 
beg vis, FREE! 


VARIETIES, 


AnUn arelietes © Siew me dow Old and 
4 Reliab) ble Publish’ se! Tue 
Lapies’ Wortp is a is, 20-page, 80-col- 
umn illustrated M ne for ladies and pocme, 
4 family — It : y ater ner ng 

ladies’ fancy Re one 
keeping, fashions, hyrgieney aie aie a 
quette, etc. Toin is charming lad nag 
azine into reine homes. where it is not al 






world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever gets lack line with it. 
It will save more fish than 
any other reel. Manipu- 
lated —e the hand 
that holds the rod. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


YAWMIAN & ERBE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please mention this papev. 








ee me now make the pes 
12 cents in silver or stamps, we will send 
tee? World for Three Mouths, and 4 
each | Cy we will also send Free and postpaid, 
large and Collection of Choice Flower 6 ans 
200 varieties, ners Choice Pansies, Verbenas, C 
Finest ago Be nlsdng, Chace Cyprus Vine, i Deak 
Zinnia, Marguerite Carnation, Fairy Queen Godetia, Nugget <— arigold, 
Striped Petunia, Golden Gate Poppy, of Heaven, Old Age, etc., 
pee Remember twelve cents pays for the Magazine three tb this entire 
ificent Collection of Choice Vower Seeds, put up by af first-class Seed House 
—_ and reliable. No lady can af miss this wonderful 
subscriber many Gaes the value of money 
sent, and will refand your money and make you "4 present seeds and 
Magazine if you are not satisfied. This offer is reli 
Do not confound it with the Nome = schemes of w=? C 
unscrupulous persons. Write to-d Don’t put it off! \ 
You can’t ~— to miss this ace chance. Six subscrip- 
tions and six Seed Collections sent for 60 cents. a 
SPECIAL OFFER! To any lady sending us 12 cents 7 
for above offer, and nami 
pod in which she saw this advertisement, we wi 
free, in addition to all the above, one packet of the cele- 
brated Eckford Sweet Peas, embracing the very newest 
—- all named _e -y come Countess of mor, 
Her Majesty, Ignea, Lemon Queen, 
Lotito tute Kehtord, Wa Waverly, Mrs. Sankey, ete. Sweet peas are 
the most ular and fas! iiienahio bouquet flowers now culti- 
vated, and t the Eckford Varieties which we offer are the largest, finest 
and most celebrated known. They grow toa er of 6 a a =A 
produce for three months a continuous 
be — geo brilliant coloring. a — of a is alone worth 
charged for the entire combinat! 
ANOTHER GREAT OFFER | S2.rairic.Turey-tre Cots 
8 (our regular a price) we will 
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One Year, ther with our magnificent 
Taltoane of Choice Flower Seeds above desc: hed likewin one a of the 
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extensively advertised and nd july celebrated Eekford di 
8, H,. MOO. Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 
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10% SUNSHINE. 
} 90% SUFFERING. 


There are men and women nine tenths of whose 
) lives are made up of silent suffering because (1) 
their ailment forms a disagreeable subject to talk 
: about, and (2) because neither doctors nor medi- 
» cines have brought relief or cure. 

We mail free particulars of our legally protected 
Discovery (which embodies an entirely new 
principle), by which any one can without incon- 
venience, without pain, without fail, cure himself 
of any form of Piles, Hemorrhoids, Fissures, Fis- 
y tula. Your case may have baffled doctors and 

defied ointments, salves, sup) sitories, liniments, 
washes, and instruments; it doesn’t matter. Our 
discovery, which differs from all these as pleas- 
ure differs from pain, will bring relief and cure. 
iculars and proofs free. A dollar for the Dis- 
covery, postpaid. Address 
Komchacin Caloric Co., 105 Lincoln 8t., Boston, Mass. ¢ 
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DONT KILL YOURSELF 
) SMOKI N G 






a HARMLESS SMOK ER 


Nicotine is A Rank Poison. 
Why continually take it in ag mouth to be 
absor into your system w' the Harmless 
r is an inte ws maa 


Avoid Tobacco Can 
Smoker’s 





tries. Don’t delay; Send now. 


one D. GATES, Sole Prop. 
. 108 LaSalle Street, ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 














MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 


[OILET 
PowbER 


CURES Prickly Heat, Pimples, 
Blotches, Salt Rheum, Nettle Rash, 
Tender Feet, Chafing, &c 


The only powder endorsed by the highest 
medical authorities. At druggists or by 
mail for 25c. Send for free sample. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
Newark, N. J. 


FOR INFANTS 
AND ADULTS 








™ Marvelous 
Resurrection 
| Plant, _> 


reatest Curi- 
osity ough to aa: 





i410 OXALIS MIXED for Se. sh 
oy asec catunabccuan thats one a 
fIOHN LEwis CRETE. DO, FeOnsh PARE 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


Hot only possessa cleat on OT yee t and brisliant COM- briiliantCOM- 
PLEXI but must also have aperfectly 
developed BUST. To attain and ret: — 

beauty’ rechiet charm, a perfect BUST, 

must consulta specialist. No matter 
severe your case,write me,! willhelp you. 

i AR a ity far famous French Remed ore 
teed to Develop the BUST rom 
ee; Permanently remo remove Wrinkles, and fills out 
hollows1 in 


iy Lively career ease Free les, Pimp! p Bing - 
ice $1. 


and ap 

et By gt et 

ection 0) 0 4 
MADAME JOSEPHINE LE FEVRE, 

1208 Chestnut Street, - + Philadelphia, 























LABOR AND RELAXATION. 


Drudgery is vile. Every properly consti- 
tuted person admits that, and the system of 
short spells of toil and long intermissions of 
repose, in so far as it annihilates drudgery, is 
a system that deserves all the popularity it 
enjoys. The fault with it lies in those short 
periods of toil. Some poor creatures who 
have to work find it so intolerably hard to 
get back to labor after a long spell of loafing 
that they would rather work a little every 
day than undergo the pain of forming new 
habits of application every time they have 
anything serious to do. 

Such persons complain that the shadow of 
the approaching curse darkens all the interval 
of what should be careless sunshine. They 
prefer to strain their fate to their bosoms by 
a continuous hug, thinking by that method 
to squeeze some of the life out of it and make 
it easier to wrestle with, They complain 
that it is almost as hard to stop working as 
it is to begin again; that they feel lost and 
bored for awhile without their daily task and 
find it a hardship to devise occupation, and 
that by the time they have brought them- 
selves into fit condition to join the leisure 
class their money is all gone and it is time 
for them to begin work again. 


DON’T BE TOO REALISTIC. 


‘* The old lady had fallen through a cellar 
door,” said the insurance examiner reminis- 
cently, ‘‘and it was my business to settle the 
claim, for we insured. that whole row of 
apartment houses. She wasa fine and vigor- 
ous old woman with great powers of imagin- 
ation, and the description of her sufferings 
as related by her and sworn to by her hus- 
band nearly turned my hair white. She 
wanted $2,000, and I was pretty nearly per- 
suaded that I ought to have given her at 
least half of it, when she gave me another 
view of the case by introducing a little real- 
ism. As a climax to her tale of woe she 
fished an old switch of hair out of her bureau 
drawer and waved it triumphantly. 

‘¢«’Tis the hair of me head! Look at 
that!’ sald she. ‘’Tisthe hair of me head, 
which was drawn out of my scalp by the teeth 
of me pain.’ 

‘* Now, that was a little too much, you un- 
derstand, because this switch was nothing but 
a bundle of jute and horse hair which she had 
bought at a dry goods store possibly for a 
couple of dollars. So the next time I called 
on her I made up my mind to get the claim 
discharged for $500, and I had the money 
with me in dollar bills. It made a big pack- 
age, and when I laid it down on the table it 
looked as much as the capital of a national 
bank. That’s a great point, my boys. Al- 
ways Carry your roll in small bills. . 
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WINTER is UNKIND 


a 


FAIR FACES. 







Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 
HAVE YOU EVER TRIED iT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANOY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 


roy LAND 


For Sale at Low Prices and on 
Easy Terms. 























The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers for sale 
on easy terms and at low prices, 150,000 acres of choice 
fruit, gardening, farm and grazing lands located in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


They are also largely interested in, and call especial 
attention to the 600,000 acres of land in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo and Mississippi Val- 
ley Railroad Company, and which that Company offers 
at low prices and on long terms. Special inducements 
and facilities offered to go and examine these Jands both 
in Southern I linois and in the ‘* Yazoo Valley,” Miss. 
For further description, map and any information, ad- 
dress or call upon E P. €KENE, Land Commissioner, 
No. 1 Park Row, Chicago, Ill.; or, G. W. McGINNIS, 
Ass't Land Commissioner, Memphis, Tenn. 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSE 24 
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st 34,000, SINE Suen 


Highest Award Columbian Exposition, 
1893, for Tone, Touch, Scale, Action, 
Design, Material, Construction. 38 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN. 
Delivered, Freight Prepaid, at your house. 


Send for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, FREE 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
174 Tremont Street, - BOSTON, Mass. 
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MOTHER 
AND BABE 


An important book, by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 


for omnotiens mothers. A booklet 
of pages sent free. ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 
11444 F Fifth Avenue, mm. 2. 
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dress: 


Ad 
W-.F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 


952 Ruby St., Rockford, I 
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ead and Headache Cures Deafness . restores lost sense 
f smell. mF eg onthe market. All Druggists sell 
“De. ‘per bo C. KEITH, 


Mfr., Cleveland, O 
GR AY or boty oy Da Hair 
—~& = 


or lin 











ESTORED to youthful color and 
Ll ofan 


EAL TH. nares 
Does not stain skin 





on 
HAYS" KILL CORNS kills Corns, Warts, &e. “No pain. Warranted. 
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158-164 West Van t ures i Gas lauiee , UNION, 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sell direct to the consumer at 
wholesale prices. Ship anywhere 
for examination before sale. Every 
" yp Beg warran 








100 
eC , Saddles, Fly Nets, etc. 
. = da 4c. in stamps, postage on 
No. 17 aca te ot gh 
ART CARRIAGE, r D HARNESS: MFG. CO., 
Ww. B. PRATT. Secretary. ELKHART, IND. 


BABY CARRIAGES 23°" 


ere to anyone 
S ieaeeatinn in advance. We pay freight. Bu; i 





DF? facto Save deal $18.50 Carriage for 25. 
i pfits, L. se eas $5.95. 





$2.65. 
104 West Vani ASH Buye BELUNION, ml. 





FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES between 


May 18, & From $175 
July 13, to to $750, 
and from 31 days to fo! days duration. 


Beaten this eeet. 5 ~—-* ime and money at dis- 


+ desired rams wili be sent. 
ISDErEND ENT tickets pF OCEAN tickets. 
S, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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I. B. SEELEY. ‘& CO, 
25 8S. Lith St., Phila., 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes. without pain, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Selvene.” Sealed 
, Ge. Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


8 Tanned for robes and 
rugs. Soft, light, moth- 
06S —, and orless. 
reular free. 
ym T. 


y Fristan Fur Co., Box 20, Grosler fre 


BRUCELINE, the.coly genuine remedy for restoring gray 
thair to its natural color: no dye and harmiess. Thoussade of Tes 


timonials $1.00 per bottle. Druggists or Beocaiiwe Co., 377 6th 
Ave., N.Y. Treatise on the hair sent on appliake PREF. 


Mail 2c. stamp for sealed instructions 

how to enlarge your bust 5 inches by 

using “ EMMA” BUST DEVELOPER. Guar- 

ee 24 a oe ee 

AZAR, 

228 Tremont Strnet, BOSTON. MASS. “Mention this paper 


INESS & nead Noises =o Batiocly Cured 
by Peck’s Invisible TUBULAR Ear CusH- 
tons. Whispers heard. Comfortable, 

— lusting. Successtul where all sonal fail _Iilus- 
ik and proofsfree. Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broad- 
way, wa iow York, 

















of Carriages, 90 styles of 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Good sense and good nature are never sep- 
arated, though the ignorant world has 
thought otherwise, Good nature, by which 
I mean beneficence and candor, is the pro- 
duct of right reason, which, of necessity, will 
give allowance to the failings of others, by 
considering that there is nothirg perfect in 
mankind; and by distinguishing that which 
comes nearest to excellency, though not ab- 
solutely free from faults, will certainly pro- 
duce a candor in the judge.—Dryden. 

It were good, therefore, that men in their 
innovations would follow the example of 
time itself, which indeed innovateth greatly, 
but quietly, and by degrees scarce to be per- 
ceived; for otherwise whatsoever is new is 
unlooked for, and ever it mends some and 
pains others, and he that is holpen takes it fora 
fortune, and thanks the time, and he that is 
hurt for a wrong, and imputeth it to the au- 
thor.—Lord Bacon. 

How many of these minds are there to 
whom scarcely any good can be done! They 
have no excitability. You are attempting to 
kindle a fire of stones. You must leave them 
as you find them, in permanent mediocrity. 
You waste your time if you do not employ it 
on materials which you can actually modify, 
while such can be found. I find that most 
are made only for the common uses of life — 
John Foster. 


HER PICTURE. 


A very ignorant and wealthy woman, who 
was fond of talking about her ‘‘art gallery,” 
one day met at the house of an acquaint- 
ance a lady who had not called on her, al- 
though they lived in the same town. 

‘*Come and see me, do!” said Mrs. 
B.——, the patron of art, as the other lady 
was taking her leave. 

‘«Thank you very much,” was the non- 
committal reply. 

‘*We’ve got a new picture too. That 
ought to tempt you to come if I can’t,” 

‘*T should be very glad indeed to see it.” 

‘*Such a lovely picture! Sometimes it 
seems to me I could look at it all day long.” 

‘¢ What is the subject of your picture, Mrs. 
B ——?” inquired the hostess. 

‘‘Jupitor and Ten,” remarked she, with 
assurance. 

Then some one remembered that the name, 
‘«Jupiter and Io,” was attached to the pic- 
ture. 


‘*But what can you do, young man? 
Haven’t you some special talent or taste— 
some bent, as they say?” 

Applicant (dubiously)—N-no, not that I 
can think of, except that I am a little bow- 
legged. 
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TUTTI-FRUTTI GUM 


THE SECRET 


OF A GOOD COMPLEXION 
LIES IN THE USE OF 
Dr, Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and Fould’s 
Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap. 
THE ONLY REAL BEAUTIFIERS OF THE COMPLEXION, 
SKIN wal meson 
freckl oth, blackh 
ese Wafers and Goonere duty wentert ae muddy skins and es, mH eads, 








imiples, vulgar redness, all facial disfiguremen ts. 
i) pingples, vu Meal $1.00; © haces, 4800 Soap by mail, 50c.; 6 cakes, $2.75. Depot, 218 
f Gigh Avene. New York, and all eee 

Beware of all other ‘‘ led ** o.oo 


wafers made. 
SRSENIO 5 COMPLEXION SOAP 


eS\BUGGY 


mn, Spring Wagon, 
Pl or rr ay in the moc atlo 
wholesale prices. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SeqRuPe Bitoped ecprrnersio 


- FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. ° ETI eee ee cee ae sdvance, Ali 
IRS se 

For sale by all Druggists. 25 Cents a bottle, . “ re s fully ny Send forlarge 

' ustrat: and_ testimonials 

Free. Wiitetoday address (in fal) CASH i BUYERS’ U NION. 

158 West Van Buren Street, Bi 7, Chicago. lise 


Prizes 7] Cash, Diamonds, Watches, Etc. 


6 A Prize Given for Every Correct Answer 
to the Following Rebus ;: 


$3 Els Wests Cy ESTA 5 


PRIZES ARE SENT SAME DAY CORRECT ANSWERS ARE RECEIVED. 


monthly to gain new subscribers to our popular ) mark on each letter. i two | er a wget 
monthly paper, and asa special inducement to every } should be first received by us, e poat- 
ader who sees this to subscribe now, we make this ? mark date, the $100, Prine oor te be equally di- 
unequaled offer. Every person who sends | ug by mail, § vided between the senders, and so on with the smaller 
before May Sist, 189, a correct answer to the above prizes. No matter where you live—East, West, North 
Rebus, wit 80 centa in silver or stamps for 6 months’ ? or South—you have the same chance as if you lived in 
(or 50'centa for one Vent subscriptionto our at $§Chicago. As each prize given away advertises our 
magazine, The © ieago, ousehold Guest, | re- ) splendid illustrated paper, which contains Brilliant 
ceive a prize. e100, in cash will poe for -_ Stories aud Delightful Py we can afford to 
firat correct answer received: §50.! h for t spend money this way to doit. he 

second; $25.00 cash for the third; a Benutifal silk dresses of the winners of prizes will be printed in our 
Dress Pattern to eachof the next 5; a Selid Geld } Juneissue. May ia queen for pansies, June for ear! 
Genuine Diamond Ring to each of thenext 25; an { rosea, the Gueat for all seasons, co REMEMBE 
American Watch to each of the next 25, and for ev- } that for 80 cents you get our splendid magazine for 
ery other correct answer a Beautiful and Valuable = — and also a beautiful present, and if you are 
Present. If you can peneetty mg the firat you are sure of one of the big prizes. 
not pleased — your bargain we will cheerfully re- ri ‘out and send us the blank below, or copy itin 
turn the money Prizes are sent by us in een . —. if vou don’t wish to cut it out of the re per. 
order exactly as offered, on the same day cerreet a: Mention thie paper. Address CHICAGO 
sewers are received, according te the date of pest HOUSEHOLD GUEST, Chicago, IiL 


CHICAGO HOUSEHOLD GUEST, I enclose ............-...-+-- COMtS FOF ............000s 


onths' J 
subscription to the Guest, which you can send me with the present to whieh I 1 = entitled if may a answer 
to the above rebus is correct. 


DR. CAMPBELL’S WAFERS are the wf &- 
es oad "Ss Se SOAP is the only MEDIC. 
worl 
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CURED without medicine. 
Rheumatism, — Diseases 
and Dro easily cured. 


ARALYS| For a valuable book FREE 


to all, address DR. C. I. THACHER, 
1401 Mason‘c Temple, Chicago. 








CASHES Se Re ioe y gaan Took 


(OF: Bib miss ne| 





Dress Shield 
HOME STUDY cowie cerccncran 


who take a Business College course at 








Cat. free. Trial lesson 10c, 
Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 





BavAaataé se 
BRYANT & STRA THON, 82 





100 all dif. Venezuela, Costa Rica, etc., only 
§ S 10c. ; 200 all dif, Hayti, Hawaii, etc.,only 50c. 
Ag’ts wanted at 50 percent. com. List FREE! 
C. A. Stegmann, 2722 Eads Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


\WALL_PAPER 


per a large, com 





8 cts. to 50 cts a roll. Send 8 
cts. for 100 fine samples. $1 
will buy handsome paper aud 
border for a large a Pa 
lete —— books, $1.00 

1206 Market st. Phila 








THOS. J. MYERS, 
Thirty excursions to Europe. 
EU ROP Ocean tickets by all lines. 
Send for “Tourist Gazetie.” 
F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 
Official Ticket Agent Pennsylvania and Erie R. R. 








N Des Cichonted PERNIN 
SH Awarded 
IR rT at World's Fair. ‘Sine lest and best 


= the void: Pipaial lesson FREE. For books and eanens 
MAIL, write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 









y |medical skill fails. No wire or yg 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
om § 198 Trust Ridg., Louisville, Ky. 
jeans ( 1122 Broadway, New York. 








. This Magazine is printed 
with F. E. OKIE CO.’S 
Book and Cut Black. 


Kenton Place, Philadelphia. 











AN AMERICAN FAKIR. 





The people hereabout, Britishers and na 
tives, had told me so much of the fakir pre- 
siding over the Hanuman temple on the 
summit of the Jaiko, in the Himalayas, that 
I made ready the other day to climb the 
1,500 feet to the mountain top in company 
of a devout Hindoo. 

We found him sitting in front of the shrine 
contemplating the fascinating panorama be- 
neath him, the slopes of the ‘‘snow abode,” 
with wonderful Simla, that has risen in the 
desert almost with the rapidity of an Ameri- 
can city, the green landscapes dotted here 
and there with ancient ruins, small clumps 
of mango trees and lonely palms towering in 
their height, as if on sentinel duty. Heis a 
powerful man, in spite of his age and mode 
of living, with a strong, almost haughty face. 
Around his hips he wore a white linen scarf, 
leaving his legs and feet free. A leopard 
skin was drawn over his shoulder and a tur- 
ban on his head. The fakir answered our 
greetings in good English. Hespokeslowly, 
but his words were well chosen. 

‘¢IT am Charles William de Rousette,” he 
said. ‘‘My father came from the south of 
America to Simla in 1835 and engaged in the 
mercantile business. I was born on board of 
a sailing vessel flying the stars and stripes. 
My mother, long since dead, came from the 
north of the Union, but my father was of 
French descent. He was very successful in 
trade and gave me the benefit of what is 
called by you people an excellent education. 

‘* Among our native house servants was a 
Sadhu (disciple) who had originally served 
the venerable Brahman in this temple, and 
who afterward, upon the death of the fakir, 
became his successor. I loved this good 
man, and whenever I had occasion to visit 
him I staid for hours in, and around his 
shrine. All endeavors to interest me in study 
and in the life my parents and friends were 
leading failed. I longed for the seclusion 
and freedom of the hermit, and one morning, 
after consulting with the holy man on the 
mountain, I made good my escape and en- 
tered upon my novitiate, with a staff and 
beggar’s bowel as my sole capital. I became 
a rover, a mendicant, anything you choose to 
call it. The good religious folks fed me, 
and the heavens were my cover for twelve 
long years, during which time I visited all 
the remote valleys and all the temples stand- 
ing beside the stupendous glaciers until my 
soul was full of wonder and awe at the work 
of God. 

‘*Twelve times I worshiped at the holy 
sources of the Ganges, then to return to 
Simla, strewn with ashes and clad in my 
locks, that during my wanderings never had 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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( Vy HICAGO There are some persons using 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap who com- 
menced its use in 1869. Would 

REAL this be the case if it were not the 

WE EST ATE purest, best, and most economical 
soap made? For 25 years it has 


“Now a STAPLE SECURITY IN THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD.” been imitated by unscrupulous 





The men who made Chicago great and the soap makers. Why ? Because it 
nee ee is best of alland has an immense 


and business menof Chicago | Sale. Poor articles are not imitated. 

Forty Bankers {ors of the Chicago Heights | Is it probable that what a million 
cee ate women say, after a life time of daily 

pag hen RA ing oy ats | trial, isa mistake? They say that 
amine seamen they £now by actual test that Dob- 


Chicago Heights bins’ Electric Soap is the most eco- 


nomical soap made. They have 





Buy a lot now. Eas ts. La had 25 years to try it. i 
oes eee fee eee, ie SY try it. You try it 
to investments for outside parties. Deal one week. 


with responsible people. 





LOC K for imitations. There are twenty or thirty of 
them all made to deceive buyers. They are 


* Uj allinferior, adulterated soaps, not wortby a 
Write for full information, GET OUR RATING. | QUT fie tienn of thcirown’ so uney inanenetade 
under the titles of Electric, Magnetic, or some other name 


calculated to make you think it is the original Dobbins’ 
Cag0 p q § all $soe al On Electric. See that every wrapper has our name, 
, 
DOBBINS’ SOAP M’F’G CO,, 
Main Floor Chamber of Commerce, Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DATENT Settteeeeseees 


NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 


There was never a time in the history of our country when the d2mand for inventions and improvements in the 
arts and sciences generally was so great as now. The conveniences of mankind in the factory and work-shop, the 
household, on the farm, and in official life, require continual acc: ssions to the appurtenances and implements of 
each in order to sive labor, time and expense. The political change in the administration of government does not 
affect the progress of the American inventor, who, being on the alert and ready to perceive the existing deficiencies, 
does not permit the affairs of government to deter him from quickly conceiving the ramedy to overcome existing 
discrepancies. Too great care cannot be exercised in choosing a competent and skillful attorney to prepare and 
prosecute an application for patent. Valiableinterests have been lost and destroyed in innumerable instances by 
the employment of incompetent counsel, and especially is this advice applicable to those who adopt the ‘‘ No patent 
no pay’ system. Inventors who entrust their business to tlis class of attorneys do so at imminent risk, as the 
breadth and strength of the patent is never considered in view of a quick endeavor to get an allowance and obtain 
the feethendue. THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, John Wedderburn, Gen‘! Manager, 618 F Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing a. large number of importont daily and weeky papers, as well as general periodicals of the 
country, was instituted to protect its patrons from the unsafe methods heretofore employed in this line of business. 
The said company is prepared to take charge of all patent business entrusted to it for reasonable fees, and prepares 
and prosecutes applications generally, inc.uding mechanical inventions, design patents, trade marks, labels, copy- 
rights, interferences, infringements, validity reports, and gives especial attention to rejected cases. It is also prepared 
to enter into competition with any firm in securing foreign patents. 

Write for instructions and advice. 

















JOHN WEDDERBURN, 
P. O. BOX 385. 618 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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‘The two most momentous ordersevere gi 


on the field of battle are said to be the one | 


word uttered by Charles, surnamed Martel, on 
the field of Tours, which resulted in checking 
the Moslem conquest; and the other was Mil- 
tiades’ order to charge at Marathon, by which 
the Asiatics were turned back forever. 


Sf 
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The Mother’s Gaia 


your druggist pasn't it on sal send 10 cents for sam- 
plo an to Wee a Mire., PaLaun, Mass. 








THE HYPNOSCOPE For physicians, dentists, in- 

s ves igators = students of 

gecult. Proves hypnotism possible in all cases. 236 

Pee book, telling how to hypnotize. $2. 100 pam- 
NATIONAL INST., 

821 Spring St., P. M. 3, Los Angeles, Cal. 


is an ideal fabric for evening dresses and tea gowns. 
Only genuine when stamped FAYETTA on selvedge. 42 
inches wide. Retails at $1.25 per yard. For samples ad- 
dress) FAYETTA, 81 Grand St.,N. Y. 


ees orat Ventiating Devices, te SG 
Of all Ventilating Devices, the 


STAR ¥% VENTILATOR 


Most PRACTICAL, 
ErFicigenT ano 
Successrut 















We know all shout ventilation. We have several circulars on 
the subject. Write to us about it. 


S MencHaut &Co., Inc.,500 ARCH ST., PHILAD'’A. 


1895 one DS ICYCles 
LVN Nee 
dy* < “g10.0 


P20 
Latest models, wood or steel rims; — — im weight 3% 
to 30 Ibs. ; oan sty les and rated ae ree. 


Cash Buyers Union, 162 W.Va VanBuren! St.B 117,Chicago 


FAT FOLKS mons” "Miss". 
Ainley, | 8 Supply, Ark 


lbs., and feel | eplen- 
did.” No starving. No sickness. Particu- 











ic 

iy ood’ for $62. 

j 4 ‘arlington’ $45.00 
B 








lars and sample box (sealed), 4 cts. 
HALL CO., “F. C.,”” Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 











AN AMERICAN FAKIR. 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16.) 
felt shears. My-father had died meanwhile, 
leaving me independently rich. But what 
was money to me? [ never went near the 
official administering my fortune. After 
learning of my father’s death I proceeded at 
once to this temple and took my place at the 
feet of the holy man. I became his disciple, 
and when he died, years after, he nominated 
me his successor. 

‘«T detest Europeans, not as individuals, 
but as members of a degraded community. 
I am better off here. As far as nationality 
goes, certainly I belong to the so-called civil- 
ized world, but I would rather die and rot as 
a heathen outcast than submit to the dicta- 
tions and believe in the teachings of the 
lying, deceitful English clergy, devoted to all 
the vices and luxuries ever invented.” 

The fakir’s business is to receive the offer- 
ings from the natives and divide them among 
the apes after deducting his own share. De 
Rousette told us the monkeys of the Simia 
region are divided in two groups, living apart 
from each other in different districts of the 
forest, which they leave only at the periods 
of migration, recurring every third year. 

‘«You should see my friends preparing for 
their wandering,” said the fakir. ‘‘No Eng- 
lish regiment that ever trod Indian soil 
moved in such splendid order. They march 
indeed as if drilled by the Prussians, and 
iron discipline is maintained in the ranks, 
may their route be ever so long.” 

‘It is said in the valley you possess: pro- 
digious influence over the four handed le- 
gions,” I remarked. 

‘‘I nominate their king,” said the fakir 
smiling. ‘‘His majesty does the rest. But 
there they come. Look for yourself.” 

In an instant the trees and bushes around 
the temple were alive with whiskered mon- 
keys, leaping from the branches or walking 
erect on their hind legs, with staffs in their 
hands. The “gros” of the army remained 
on the terrace of the temple, while one mon- 
key walked gravely intothe sanctum. The 
fakir took my armand led me intoo. ‘This 
is the ‘Mahorascha Sahib’ (king),” he said, 
“who is privileged to eat in front of my own 
fire-place. The prototype of proud dignity, 
is he not?” 

His majesty sat down on the furs spread 
upon the stone floor and took from the 
hands of the fakir a bowl filled with maize 
and wild ginger. Then he began to eat, 
slowly and deliberately. paying no attention 
whatever to his audience. The king's 
‘‘general,” called Kotwal, meanwhile kept 
order without. He was a big monkey. 
nearly as tall and weighty as the ‘‘ Sahib” 
himself, who stood head and shoulders 
above the rest of his tribe, 
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‘Tbe Softened Light ‘The Rich Cotors 
The Beaatifat Effects 


Gained by tho use of Stained Glass for the Windows may be secured at a fraction of the cost by applying 


Crystographs 


Now admitted to be the finest substitute for Stained Glass in the market.’ Every variety of designs and endless 
effects in coloring. 





Material Complete for an Ordinary Window, $3.00 





Easily applied— suits old windows or new. Address for further information, catalogue, etc., 


THE CRUSTOGRAPH CO. 


1026 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co. qe AUTOCRAT by THE LATE 


NEW YORK CITY. Oliver 





of the 
Fine Half-Tone Reproductions Wendell 


Our Specialty. BREAKFAST TABLE Holmes 


Write us for Specimens and Prices. 
Unquestionably th ost lar work itte: 
Pearl and New Chambers Sts. | ty this famous man, Dr. Holmes was familiarly 
NEW YORK CITY called vy the title of this book. 
‘ _ | ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
Arthur’s Home Magazine Postpaid 


A JOURNAL FOR WOMEN. 





A popular and moderate price edition is now 


Denbbntso hint clean eral literature. offered “or the first time. It contains portrait of 
ae nameniatte atin Dr. Hoimes and is bound in extra cloth, gold tip. 








FASHIONS, HOME-KEEPING, POETRY, *@- 
ART, MUSIC, WOMAN’S WORK. 
oe mi YR Penfield Publishing Co 
ADDRESS SAMPLE Copy, & CTS. 
109 FIFTH AVENUE, 
109 Fifth Avenue, New York City. NEW YORK. 
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He seeks the couch and downward lies; 

Nausea and faintness in him rise, 
Brow-racking pains assail him. 

Sick headache! But ere long comes ease, 

His stomach settles into peace, 

Within his head the throbbings cease— 
Pierce's Pellets never fail him. 
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| | | With groans and sighs and dizzied eyes, 

















‘ N& will they fail anyone in 

such a predicament. To 
—™ sufferers from sick headache, 
dyspepsia, biliousness and con- 
stipation, they are alike ‘‘a 
friend in need and a friend 
indeed,’’ 

Assist Nature a little now and 
then in removing offending mat- 
ter from the stomach and bowels 
and you thereby avoid a multi- 
tude of distressing derangements 
and diseases, and will have less 
frequent need for your doctors’ 
services. 

Of all known agents for this 
purpose, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets are the best. Their secondary effect is to keep the 
bowels open and regular, not to further constipate, as is the case with other pills. — 


YOU DON’T BECOME A SLAVE TO THEIR USE! 


as with other pills. Their help /asts. 

No care is required while using them; they do not interfere with the diet, habits or 
occupation, and produce no pain, griping or shock to the system. They act in a mild, 
easy and zatural way. 

The ‘‘ Pellets’’ are composed of the purest, concentrated vegetable extracts, From 
forty to forty-four are put up in each glass vial, as sold through druggists, and can be had 
at the price of the more ordinary and cheaper made pills. 


—~ DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS CURE -~— 


biliousness, sick and bilious headache, dizziness, costiveness, sour stomach, loss of appe- 
tite, coated tongue, indigestion, or dyspepsia, windy belchings, ‘‘ heart-burn,’’ pain and 
distress after eating, and kindred derangements of the liver, stomach and bowels. In 
proof of their superior excellence, it can be truthfully said, that they are always adopted 
as a household remedy after the first trial. Put up in glass vials, therefore always fresh 
and reliable. One little ‘‘ Pellet’’ is a laxative, two are mildly cathartic. They are tiny, 
sugar-coated granules; any child will readily take them. 

Accept no substitute that may be recommended to be ‘‘ just as good.’’ It may de better 
Jor the dealer, because of paying him a better profit, but he is not the one who weeds help. 


Cures Constipation. Dyspepsia Cured. 


Dr. PIERCE : BETZER, HILLSDALE Co., MICH. WESTBORO, DICKEY Co., N. DAK. 

Dear Sir—I used your ‘Pleasant Pellets’? and de- , ‘ r . 
rived so much benefit from them that I have a bottle |, 2¢e” Fi por ey ae Rec gooey _. oo for 
on hand ever since. My general health is greatly | te? a. — got Teal ba Ve .D Plone , vl eat 
improved. For constipation, they are just what I | M¢atot any inc, or segs. took Dr. Pierce's Pleas- 


ant Pellets all winter. Now I can eat a meal of any- 
— cg maa ne ogy wall suleting Som thing that is put on the table, and feel good after it. 


Yours truly, 
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mf “ah Mbnaamintan Cntiicte OC "Phearte, 











WAREROOMS: 
116 Boylston St., Boston; 92 Fifth Ave., New York; 218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


(Established in 1849.) 60,000 made and in use. Every instrument fully warranted. 
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Thoroughly Up to Date 


IN APPEARANCE 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE. 
AGENTS, WRITE FOR TERMS. 


ZIMMERMAN MFG. Co. 


FREEHOLD, N. J. 


WALTER BAKER & Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


URE, HICH CRADE 


a (OCOAS ana Chocolates 


on this continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


HINDUSTRIAL «FOOD 


EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, 


no Alkalies or other chemicals or Dyes are used 
in any of their preparations. Their delicious 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


is absolutely pure and soluble, and 
costs less than one cent a cup. 







SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





The Greatest Medical Discovery 
of the Age. 


KENNEDY’S 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY, 


DONALD KENNEDY, of ROXBURY, Jlass. 


Has discovered in one of our common 

ture weeds a remedy that cures every 
Find of Humor, from the worst Scrofula 
down to a common Pimple. 

He has tried it in over eleven hundred 
cases, and never failed except in two cases 
(both thunder humor). He has now in his 
possession over two hundrea certificates 
of its value, all within twenty miles of 
Boston. Send posta! card for book. 

A benefit is always experienced from 
the first bottle, and a perfect cure is war- 
ranted when the right quantity is taken. 

When the Lungs are affected it causes 
shooting pains, like needles passing 
through them; the same with the Liver 
or Bowels. This is caused by the ducts 
being stopped, and always disappears in 
a week after taking it. ead the label. 

If the stomach is foul or bilious it will 
cause squeamish feelings at first. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat 
the best you can get. and enough of it. 
Dose, one tablespoonful in water at bed- 
time. Sold by all Druggists. 








IVORY 
SOAP 


99%o PURE 


High priced toilet soaps cost 
more than the Ivory, not because 
the soap itself is any better, but 
by reason of the expensive wrap- 
pings, boxes, and perfume. Then 
the profit on toilet soaps is much 
greater. 


THe Procter & GAMBLE Co., CIN'’TL 








Celebrated for their beautiful tone, action, design 
A OS. and great durability. Easy terms. Old instru- 


ments taken in exchange. Write for catalogue 





BRIGG 


and full information. 


BRICGS PIANO CO., 621 ALBANY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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